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MEETINGS 


es Fripay, November 6. 
__ institution of Civil Engineers (Glasgow Centre). Mr. 
I’. J. Gueritte on “The Plougastel Bridge.”” 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Structural Engineers (Western Counties 
Branch). Mr, C. F. Mountney on “‘ The New Tyne Bridge.” 


Saturpay, November 7. 

_ Architectural Association. Mr. G. A. Jellicoe on ‘ Design- 
ing the Garden.”” 3 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Debate on “ That a 
College Education is desirable in the Training of a Mechani- 
cal Engineer.”’ 6.45 p.m. 

x Monpay, November 9. 

Town Planning Institute. Mr. James Paterson on “ The 
Influence of Transport on Regional Planning.’’ At the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.2. 5.45 p.m, 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. Discussion on “ Light- 
ning Protection, especially in Tropical Countries.” 7 p.m. 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. Ordinary General Meet- 
8 p.m. 


ing. Presidential Address by Mr. J. E. Bidwell. 
Tvsespay, November 10. 
Royal Sanitary Institute. Discussion on “‘ The London 
County Council Drainage By-laws.” 6 p.m. 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Mr. 


T. G. Noble on ‘ Ventilation.”” At the Borough Polytech- 
nic, 8.E.1. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers (Man- 
chester and District Branch). Mr. W. P. Ollett on “A 


Summary of Modern Heating Systems.’’ 7 p.m. 


Wepnespay, November 11, 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. George Mansell on 
Planning and Lettering of Public No 
8 p.m. 

University College Lectures. Miss E. Jeffries Davis on 
‘Contemporary Descriptions of London, circa 1171-1831.” 
5.30 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts. Professor A. P. Laurie on 
‘Persian Miniatures.’’ 4 p.m. 

L.C.C, Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister 
Fletcher on ‘“‘ Italian Renaissance (1400-1900).”” 6 p.m. 


Tuurspay, November 12. 

Royal Academy of Arts. Professor A. P. Laurie on 
“Modern Pigments.”’ 4. p.m. 

Institution of Semen Engineers. Mr. Hal Gutteridge 
on ‘‘ Portland Cement.’”” 6.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. A. Howard 
on “‘ Hardwoods.”” 7.3 p.m. 

Borough Polytechnic. Annual Prize Distribution by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Inglis. At 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. Mr, L. A. Vidler on “ Pottery and 
Tile Kilns on the Site of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Rye.”’ 


8.3) p.m. 
Royal Academy 


“The 
tices and Signs.’’ 


Frarpar, November 13. 

of Arts. Professor A. P. Laurie on 

‘‘ Painting Media: Oils, Varnishes and oe 4 p.m. 
Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties 

Branch). Discussion on ‘‘ The Design of Column Bases in 

Single-story Buildings.” At Birmingham. 7 p.m. 
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The Garden, Kenry House, Kingston Hill, Surrey : Steps leading from Lower Lawn to Upper Walk. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawser, A.R.A., P.-P.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


E have rarely listened to a Presidential address 
of so stimulating a character as that which 
Dr. Raymond Unwin read at the opening 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday, nor one containing so much matter 
for thought. Delivered with admirably clear and pleasing 
enunciation, it was listened to with close attention by a 
distinguished and appreciative audience, and did much 
to emphasise the high position which the Institute holds 
amongst the professional Societies of the country. It is no 
ordinary distinction to be elected President of such a body, 
and if Dr. Unwin’s past achievements have been made in a 
humble corner of the field of architectural practice, to 
quote his own words, he has shown by this address and 
others a high appreciation of a great art and the ability 
and literary gifts to interpret it to others, and that is a 
gift which should enable him to carry on the great traditions 
of an Institute one of whose objects—and surely a great 
one-—is the advancement of civic architecture. 

The address was concerned with some matters of great 
importance to the modern architect, and it was to be 
expected that a considerable part of it would deal with 
a subject the President has made specially his own, i.., 
town and regional planning. The consideration of this 
aspect of the architect’s practice has an important bearing 
on sociological questions of the greatest national urgency 
at the present time, such as the slum problems of our great 
cities and the relationship of the efforts of the architect 
and other experts to the life of the public at large, 7.e., 
the effect of the improvement of the housing conditions 
on the people in the towns and cities in which they live 
and on the social life of the people themselves. There 
is a widespread belief that great changes are pending in 
the social structure all over the world, differing from the 
slow and orderly evolutionary changes of pre-war days, and 
just what they may be or how they will affect the State 
as a whole no one can say, but the problems for the archi- 
tect and town planner are more or less obvious, for we 
know there must be replanning of towns and cities and re- 
distribution of population and industry, and that the 
imaginative insight of expert and professional men will 
be required in this planning for the present and the future. 
All those who realise the pressing need for this larger 
vision, not only in the replanning and rebuilding of our 
slum areas, but in the proper development of our towns 
and cities and the countryside, will share the hope of 
Dr. Unwin that the Town and Country Planning Bill, 
which in all probability would have been passed in the last 
Parliament but for the Dissolution, will be reintroduced 
without delay, and that much-needed powers will be 
provided to replan old parts of towns and to preserve the 
countryside. 

The President did well to remind his audience of the 
value of beauty and, as he caustically expressed it, “in 
these times when economy has been promoted to so high 
a rank in the hierarchy of virtues, it is legitimate to 
remember that beauty provides the most economical 
source of enjoyment known to man.” There are some 
forms of beauty which are relative and others which need 
an educated eve or mind to distinguish, but all architects 
worthy of the name will agree that the quality of beauty 
is a very real thing and can be accepted without definition. 
In procf of the claim that one function of a building is to 
be beautiful, the President spoke at some length on the 
subject of tradition and experiment or originality. To 
tradition, he said, is assigned the function of preserving 
and handing on all that is permanently valuable in our 
originality, while the constant purpose of originality is 
to achieve and enrich the tradition which has been in- 
herited. Recognising the importance of experiment, 
there was the danger that if unrelated to that which has 
gone before and to that which must follow after, it might 
degenerate into the fickleness of changing fashion or might 
revel in the expression of a subordinate mechanical function, 


through a species of structural gymnastics, quite inappro- 
priate to the expression of more important functions. 
With these and similar recent expressions of opinion 
we appear to be reaching some common ground of agreement 
upon a subject which has led to a good deal of misunder- 
standing or disregard of the principles of architectural 
design. On the assumption that utility plays an essential 
part in good design, it may fairly be asked whether utility 
and beauty are inconsistent and, if not, whether some 
recent English and Continental buildings which are the 
works of those who are regarded as exponents of modernistic 
design can-be regarded as beautiful, whatever may be said of 
their utility. The consideration that is given to beauty 
may, perhaps, be deduced from the extract from a contem- 
porary which we give in our correspondence pages this 
week, in regard to which a correspondent asks us whether, 
if it is a correct statement of what is being done, it repre- 
sents the modern architecture “so much talked about 
by talkative young architects.” On this debatable 
ground, concerning the value of tradition and its right 
place in our life, Dr. Unwin very rightly said that if we 
recognise the relation between tradition and originality 
as complementary, and their mutual dependence, one may 
surely find the night path to pursue. We are glad to hear 
these words, which may direct our thoughts towards a 
right interpretation of the fundamental issues which 
arise between experiment or originality and tradition. 
The President referred to the many changes which have 
taken place during the years of office held by former 
Presidents, and also to the many new problems which 
confront the profession to-day. He spoke strongly of the 
need for co-operation with the various technical bodies 
whose interests are more or less concerned with ours. 
His comparison between architecture and music was not 
quite convincing, because the musical public have enough 
knowledge and appreciation of music to get rid quickly of 
any unworthy musician or singer; and to secure this they 
do not need registration. But the general public under- 
standing of architecture is neither wide enough or keen 
enough to taboo the faulty doings of incompetent architects. 
In a popular address the other day the lecturer stated that 
architects were necessarily artists, but alas this is a theory 
only, and even the saving clause of registration will be 
powerless to turn men into artists. It is difficult to define 
art. It is still more difficult to define artists. “ The 
greater part of the buildings in this country are erected 
without anything that deserves to be called a design having 
been made for them.” That is only too true, but we sus- 
pect the real reason lies more with the public than with 
architects who are supposed to be unable to tout for work. 
The clever pushing man with plenty of tact and confidence 
may secure a good deal of architectural work, but he is 
somewhat of an exception. Some of our best buildings 
have been the work of modest and not very ambitious men, 
whose great pleasure has been in the design of their buildings 
and not so much in the monetary results of their skill. 
The educated public insist on having good music. If they 
only insisted on having good buildings they would get them. 
If some means could be found to make the public believe 
in the value of our architects’ services it would soon be 
found that there are plenty capable of supplying those 
services. Here is the everlasting problem of demand and 
supply. Our supply of architectural services cannot of 
itself create the demand. The President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects stands forth as a figure-head 
of a profession whose aim is to create beauty in building. 
This beauty has to be achieved by the wise planning of 
buildings. Unless the building is under the control of an 
artist the beauty we look for can hardly exist. If the 
architect is merely a constructor, whilst being a very useful 
man, he cannot be looked upon as an artist in actual trath, 
for we are always told that the architect “is necessarily an 
artist.” The President in his address has worthily upheld 
beauty as the one thing that makes life worth living. 
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NOTES 


We publish on another page 

ye yl an article od Mr. H. B. 
Bryant, retary to the 

Industre, Building Industry Council of 
Review and the Advisory 

Council of the Building Industry, which 
raises important issues not only for 
the building industry, but for the nation 
as a whole. The writer doubts the 
wisdom and efficacy of the “ cuts” 
which have been made in the national 
programme of public works, and the 
arguments he employs in support of his 
opinion certainly deserve consideration. 
The conclusions he draws from the 
examination of the position are :—(i) 
That, however necessary national 
economy may be, it is not achieved or 
even assisted, by reducing the flow of 
public money to the big employing and 
home profit-producing industries, and in 
particular to the building industry ; 
(ii) that, by means of the large amount 
of public money that of necessity must 
be spent through the building industry, 
it is, in its present state of organisation, 
peculiarly open to attack and sacrifice 
by uninstructed demands for economy. 
The effect of Government interference 
with the industry, which is well known, 
is referred to by Mr. Bryant who in- 
dicates how the industry might, in his 
opinion, become “ much more a master 





R.A. Exuisirion, 1928. 
King Richard I: Design for School 
Window 
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of its fortunes than it has been in the 
past.” 
Many admirable examples 
Arts and of craftsmanship are now to 
Crafts be seen at the Royal 
Exhibi- Academy, where the Arts 
tion. nd Crafts Society are 
holding an exhibition during the current 
month. Silver ware, furniture, pottery, 
and bookbinding continue to make a 
record of much interest, but we wish 
that so much of it were not so precious 
and costly, and we should like to see 
something which approaches more 
nearly to the capacities of the lower 
middle classes. The pleasure in artistic 
craftsmanship is, we imagine, more 
keenly felt amongst those with limited 
purses than for those who have no 
limitation of cost in their purchases. 


On page 735, we publish a 
‘¢ Modern letter from a correspondent 
Architec- in which he draws attention 
ture.”” to a curious situation which 
has occurred at the Head- 
row, the new Leeds street. The position, 
as we understand it, was that the Leeds 
Corporation engaged Sir Reginald Blom- 
field to prepare elevations for a new street, 
the Headrow, to consist of shops and offices 
only. At a subsequent date, the Para- 
mount Company purchased a site in the 
new street for the purpose of erecting a 
cinema. When the question of making a 
possible variation of Sir Reginald Blom- 
field’s elevation—to allow a facade more 
in keeping with the purpose cf the build- 
ing—was raised by the cinema company’s 
architects, Messrs. Verity and Beverley, the 
Corporation decided to adhere strictly to 
their accepted form of design for the 
street. To fulfil this decision, the street 
elevation, which is in brick and Portland 
stone, has been carried across the site, 
and the external front wall of the cinema 
built immediately behind it, but as a 
separate structure. The windows in Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s facade have, in 
most cases, been utilised to give light to 
the building behind, but in a few cases, 
where they transmit light only on to the 
blank inner wall, they will be fitted with 
curtains to maintain the genera! appear- 
ance of the street. 


It was appropriate that a 
present-day architect, en- 
gaged also in the uphbring- 
ing of architects of the 
future, should occupy the 
chair at a lecture on “ Changing London,” 
at University College. Professor A. E. 
Richardson, as a scholar and student” of 
eighteenth-century London in particular, 
was in his element last week in introducing 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher as the “ Recorder 
of Old London,” who, in his sketches, 
some of which were shown on the lantern 
sereen, had succeeded in putting the 
whimsicalities of London on to a sheet of 
newspaper. The majority of the sketches 
recorded past glories of the eighteenth- 
souilica at th Regency houses, and a 
sp of City Companies’ halls and 
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some other semi-public buildings, as we!! 
as many picturesque oddments of a 
bygone age. Some of the once familiar 
but now demolished monuments of the 
spacious Victorian times were also repre- 
sented. Since our topographical memory 
is amazingly short; it was almost as in- 
teresting and important to be reminded 
of the status quo ante demolition of some 
of the late nineteenth-century buildings as 
of more artistically meritorious structures. 
Lambeth Bridge may be more lamentable 
in its life than lamented in its death, for 
example, but it is a link with an age, and 
worthy of record. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that future topographical his- 
torians of London will have the advantage 
of reference to Mr. Fletcher’s sketches. 
Before the housebreaker’s pick plunged 
into the black heart of Newgate ; before 
the scaffold and the shrouding tarpaulins 
concealed for five years the interior of 
the dome of St. Paul’s; before the opulent 
domestic charm of Whitehall-gardens was 
replaced by Government offices, Mr. 
Fletcher with his ink-pot or his pencil 
had seized the fleeting opportunity to 
capture and store away in his portfolio 
those and other buildings. In the course 
of his lecture he showed_his audience also 
such easily forgotten transitory aspects of 
London as the cleared site where now 
stands Australia House, and the more 
recent appearance of the Strand before 
the present rebuilding. 





R.A, Exurerrion, 1929. 
Virgin and Child : Design for School 
Window. 


By Miss Puyiiis TatcHer.. 























Abbey of St. Florian (1686-1751). 
(See page 738). 


Some striking suggestions 

More were made by Mr. L. H. 
oe Keay, Liverpool Director of 
Acre ? Housing, at the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning 
Association Conference on October 23. 
Mr. Keay opposed the idea that no radical 
change can be made in our present form 
of suburban development. “ After the 
crowded jerry-building of 50 and 80 years 
ago,” he said, “ it is possible to under- 
stand the present demand for a maximum 
housing density of 12 to the acre. 
It is a natural reaction against the 
sordid conditions of the past. But I 
wonder if too much stress is not being 
laid upon this density, proper planning 
and architectural treatment being over- 
looked. I would prefer a well-planned 
estate with buildings of architectural 
merit, at a density of 16 to 20 to the acre,” 
he went on, “than a development such 
as may be seen in many towns where 
every house enjoys its twelfth of an acre 
and attempts to set an example of semi- 
detached respectability, but which is, in 
‘act, a veritable blot upon the landscape.” 


Main. A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
tenance us as follows : “ The Ministry 

. of of Health is considerably 
. aoe alarmed at the cost of main- 
* tenance of municipal housing 

estates. Under the Addison Act, 15 per 
cent. of the rent can be set aside in order 
to provide for maintenance and repairs. 
This sum is proving to be quite in- 
adequate on many municipal estates. On 





one estate the cost of actual repairs was 


21 per cent. of the net rent, and on 
other over 20 per cent. In a city in 
Wales, some 30 per cent. of the new 
council houses are already said to be 
verminous. The problem is becoming 
serious, for unless action is taken, many 
ot the oe: Seen eee ee 
War will have degenerated into slums 
before the loans are finally paid off. In 
the case of many of the houses, the loans 
are spread over a period of 60 years, and 
in the case of timber and wooden houses, 
40 years. One proposal that has been 
made is that tg 

damages, practised in the Army, should be 
introduced on all municipal housing 
estates. If this system were adopted, 
tenants of council houses would have to 
contribute towards any repairs that were 
necessary owing to Bos. rast dirty 
habits, or bad usage. 


WuEN it was recommended 
An  4t @ meeting of the Surrey 
Architect’s County Council at Kingston 
Fee. that a fee not exceeding 200 
guineas should be paid to 
Sir Edwin Lutyens for his services in 
connection with the preparation of a 
design for a bridge over the Pilgrims’ 
Way, a member is reported to have 
suggested that one tenth of that figure 
would be sufficient payment. It would 
seem that there are yet places where good 
design as well as prophets have no 
honour. So long as there are people who 
believe that artists do not need reward so 
long will ugliness continue. 





(See page 738) 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. assistan ve 
veyor, "Wallergie, Glasgow. "ie been ap 


—_ surveyor 
a were 40 applicants and a short leet of 
ree. 


Mr. E. C. Harris, chartered quantity sur- 
veyor, of 3, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1, 
has opened a branch office at 1194, Park- 
stone-road, Poole, Dorset, and will be glad 
to receive trade catalogues at that address. 

in response to inquiries, Mr. A. B. Hou- 
chin announces that he has now recovered 
from a recent illness and is again in prac- 


tice at 44, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster. 
8.W.1, 


Demolition of the ‘‘ New Inn,’’ Windsor. 

The demolition has commenced at Windsor 
of the “‘ New Inn,” celebrated as a posting 
honse since the day of Charles II 


The Bar Gate, Southampton. 

It is learnt that work is shortly to begin 
apon replanning the Bar Gate area of 
Southampton to permit. of the more free cir- 
culation of traffic. 


Proposed Ice Rink, Torquay. 

Mr. Alfred Hill, A.M.Inst.C.E., 45, Fleet- 
street, Torquay, is architect for an _ ice- 
rink proposed by Mr. G. W. Hands on a 
site in Torquay. The rink will be 180 ft. 
by 80 ft. The estimated cost of the building 
is £30,000. 


The Bodleian Librarian. 


It is announced that the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library have elected Mr. Herbert 
Henry Edmund Craster, M.A., D.Litt., 
Fellow of All Souls College, to be Bodley’s 
Librarian, and that the election will come up 
for approval by Convocation on November 3. 


Stoppage of Buildings, Carlisle. 

Owing to the call for national economy the 
Carlisle City Council has decided to defer 
schemes involving a capital expenditure of 
about £150,000. The deferred schemes in- 
clude the new secondary and technical 
schools, a new police and fire station, and 
an extension to the sewage disposal works. 


Regional Town Planning, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. A. L. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., of Win 
chester, hon. secretary of the Hampshire and 
Tsle of Wight Architectural Association, was 
among the speakers at a meeting held at New- 
port on October 21, under the presidency of 
Major-General J. E. B. Seely, to promote the 
formation of a Regional Town Planning Com- 
mittee for the Isle of Wight. 


Stanley Palace Restoration. 


At a recent meeting of the Chester City 
Council it was'decided to carry out works of 
restoration at Stanley Palace, one of the most 
ancient and famous of Chester’s buildings. 
which was presented to the city by Lord 
Derby. Plans were presented for the demoli- 
tion of certain property in the vicinity which 
would serve the double purpose of widening 
the street: and giving access to the forecourt 
of the Palace. 


Hough End Hall, Manchester. 


The offer of Lord Egerton of Tatton to 
present Hough End Hall, with three acres 
of land, to any responsible body undertaking 
te preserve and find a proper use for it was 
referred to by Mr. John Swarbrick, 
F.R.L.B.A., in an address at Manchester 
University on October 28. In expressing the 
hope that this generous offer would not be 
lost, Mr. Swarbrick mentioned that Hough 
End Hall, which was built in 1596 by Sir 
Nicholas Mosley, Lord Mayor of London, was 
still structurally almost intact, though now a 
farmhouse, 


L.B.A, Appointment. 

Sir Percy Simmons has resigned his appoint- 
ment as one of the L.C.C.’s representatives 
on the Advisory Committee on the Amend- 
ment of the London Building Act, 1930. It 
is recommended to the L.C.C. that, on the 
understanding that the Council shall thereby 
in no way be committed as to its policy, Mr. 
H. A. Wilmot, F.A.L, be appointed a repre- 
sentative of the London County Council on 
the Advisory Committee on the Amendment 
of the London Building Act, 1930. 


King Edward Vi School, Stratford. 

The first part of an extensive scheme for 
reconstructing King Edward VI Grammar 
School, Stratford-on-Avon, where Shake- 
speare learned “‘ his little Latin and less 
Greek,”’ has been completed. Lady Flower, 
wife of Sir Archibald Flower, Chairman of 
the Schoo] Governors, opened two new blocks 
of buildings, erected at a cost of £11,000. 
The extensions comprise classroom accommo- 
dation for 160 boys, laboratory, and cloak- 
rooms and shower baths. 


Memorial to Canon Newboit, St. Paul’s. 

The Bishop of London has unveiled and 
dedicated in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral a memorial to Canon Newbolt, who 
died in September, 1930. The memorial is 
in the form of a simple tablet of unpolished 
alabaster supporting a cornice, and is en- 


AS Cae 


R.A. Exurst.1on, 1927. 


St. Anne: Panel for Beresford House 
School, Eastbourne. 


By Miss Payiius Tarone. 
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riched by a sculptured border of laure} 
leaves and berries. An inscription is sur. 
mounted by a shield carved in low relief 
and bearing the arms of the Dean and 
Chapter. Mr. W. Godfrey Alien. 
F.R.I.B.A., designed the memorial, and it 
was executed by Mr. Esmond Burton. 


Barnsley Town Hall. 

The Barnsley correspondent of the She}- 
field Daily Telegraph states that efforts to 
save the Barnsley Town Hall scheme from 
being held up for an indefinite period have 
met with success, but economies will have 
to be effected. It is understood that the 
tower, which was to have cost something like 
£10,000, is to be dispensed with, and that the 
Council are to consider what other economies 
can be brought about. Meanwhile, the work 
is to be proceeded with. 


St. James’ Old Church, Dover. 


Lady Davidson of Lambeth has recently un- 
veiled a tablet at St. James’ Old Church, 
Dover, commemorating the completion of the 
restoration of the tower. The Archdeacon of 
Canterbury said that for 700 years the church 
had been the parish church of St. James. 
Most of the structure was probably of that 
date, and at one time it was of importance 
as being the church of the fishermen. It 
remained the parish church until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when owing to the 
increasing population a new one was built. 


Welsh Slates. 


The North Wales Slate Quarries Associa- 
tion is making determined efforts to secure 
increased employment for the slate quarry- 
men of North Wales. The world-renowned 
slate beds of Festiniog have a reputation 
of 200 years’ standing, and the fine texture 
and remarkable strength of the slates arise 
principally from the fact that they are 
mined at great depths, after having been 
subjected to tremendous pressure for 
thousands of years. It is suggested that 
local authorities and housing societies, who 
usually borrow money for housing purposes 
for a period of sixty years, might well 
devote more attention to the vitally im- 
portant question of maintenance costs. 5o 
far as the roof is concerned, these costs are 
negligible when good slates are used. The 
urgent need for safeguarding the employment 
of British workmen is also stressed. The 
London offices of the Association are at 332, 
Abbey House, Victoria-street, 8.W.1. 


Indian Sculpture. 

In the course of a public lecture on Indian 
sculpture, arranged by the India Research 
Committee of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute at University College, Gower-street, 
Mr. K. de B. Codrington said that Indian 
sculpture and architecture showed an orderly 
development and progression from the se: ond 
century B.c. in the north to the seventeenth 
century in the extreme south. Early Indian 
sculpture was essentially bas-relief sculpture 
under popular inspiration. At Mathura n 
the Kushan period Indian iconography !ecan 
and the cult-element became prominent. )Y 
the sixth century Buddhism had become 
unacceptable to India, and the period of 
Brahmanical ascendancy began, but 
period was clearly to be divided into , 
halves. Its beginnings at Ellora, Badam an 
Pattadkal were creative in the proper sense 
of the word, unfettered by hieratic or litera 
traditions. In the second half of the peri 
traditions had full sway. Medieval Inc 
sculpture derived its technique anc we 
directly from the cave-temples. Preset 
its rock-cut bas-relief character '' 
scrupulously faithful to its material. The 
of the silhouette was not stressed, and mo’ 
ling in the sense of reproduction of muscv 
detail was avoided. Since the nature © 
material was never disguised, the form °°" 
from it was always well founded. Hows 
extravagant the posture, the figures 
stood. The drawing of the gesture n°" 
degenerated into a dominant silhouette. 7" 
sense of movement was never linear in © 
hui always in three dimensions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Modernism, 


Sm,—As one expected, Mr. Manning 
Robertson does not attempt to justify 
the presumptuous attitude of your pre- 
vious correspondent, which I had chal- 
lenged, but restates the eminently more 
reasonable and sensible theory that our 
object in_ rural building should be 
to try to enhance existing beauty by “ build- 
ing a work of art suitable to its setting.” 
Youthful optimism may inspire greater con- 
fidence, middle-aged pessimism give greater 
diffidence of our ability to succeed; but the 
attitude of mind is not very material so long 
as we all realise the difficulty of the problem 
we have to face in building in beautiful 
country, and resist the temptation to regard 
the surroundings as of negligible value, a 
mere back-cloth to our scene which may be 
wantonly changed as we fancy, 


A. Epear Beresrorr 
[We have received a letter on this subject 
from Mr, W. F. Moorcroft, supporting the 
views of Mr. Beresford.—Ep. | : 


‘* Modern Architecture.’ 


Str,—Is the enclosed cutting a correct 
statement of what is being done at Leeds’ 
If so, does it renresent the modern architec- 
ture so much talked about by talkative young 
architects ? 

Max CLARKE. 

(*,* The cutting referred to by our corre- 
spondent, taken from The Cinema, is as 
follows :— 

“The Paramount Theatre under construc- 
tion in The Headrow, Leeds, is ranidly ap- 
proaching completion. ‘Blind windows’ are 
being put in the facade to preserve the har- 
mony of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s design for 
the whole thoroughfare. These windows, 
which will be filled with glass, consist of 
openings in the facade, behind which is plain 
brick wall, serving no other purpose than to 
decorate the front of the building.” 

See note on page 732. ] 


British v. Foreign Wallpapers. 


Srr,—Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.I.B.A., is 
reported by The Builder of October 30 to 
have deplored, in a recent lecture to the 
R.LB.A., that : 


“Twenty-five years ago there were no 
wallpapers in Europe equal to English ones ; 
now, owing partly to a wave of fashion for 
plain surfaces, but owing still more to the 
misguided policy of our manufacturers, 
there were very few even tolerable ones 
that did not come from abroad.” 


That this is not so can be readily ascer- 
tained by comparing the total output of 
British wallpapers, less exports, with the total 
amount of wallpaper imported. The figures 
will perhaps astonish Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
but I would like to go further and to state 
that, not only are British wallpapers more 
popular than foreign ones, but that, taking 
the wallpaper industry as a whole, price for 
price and quality for quality, they are quite 
lefinitely better, and that British makers need 
not fear comparison with the best the world 
can show. I quite readily admit, of course, 
that here and there a foreign manufactarer 
has specialised in a certain type of wallpaper 
ind achieved with it a specialised success. 
‘ Mr. Goodhart-Rendel can spare the time 
‘or an examination of the products of the 
sritish makers, I am confident that he would 
modify his views, © 


What concerns me is that the wide publicity 
which your report has given to his lecture 
may lead some people to believe that they 
can get better wallpapers by buying foreign 
ones; that may react unfavourably upon a 
particularly progressive British industry, 
which is, I feel sure, the last thing Mr 
‘soodhart-Rendel would desire. 


: W. G. SurHertann, 
Editor, The Journal of Decorative Art. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 


THe restoration scheme at the Mansion 
House, undertaken in January this year, has 
now been completed, and the building was 
officially re-opened last week. Originally de- 
signed, in 1737, by George Dance, the Man- 
sion House was compl in 1757, and from 
the first appears to have been a source of con- 
tinual oe eg in rectifying constructional and 
other defects. Alterations to the fabric too 
numerous to mention were made from time 
to time, until in December, 1927, it was de- 
cided to prepare a comprehensive scheme for 
the rearrangement, redecoration, refurnishing 
and relighting of the interior, affecting the 
ground, first, second, third, and fourth floors. 
We illustrate this week two of the most im- 

rtant first-floor interiors, as restored—the 

gyptian Hall and the Long Parlour. With 
the exception of the Egyptian Hall there has 
been very little structural alteration executed 
on the first floor, which contains the State 
apartments. An additional doorway has been 
formed between the Saloon and the Long 
Parlour to facilitate freedom of movement on 
State occasions, and two columns have been 
reinstated in the Saloon. 

When the Mansion House was erected, 
Dance constructed a gallery around the four 
sides of the Egyptian Hall, which for some 
reason unknown was removed in 1796. This 
gallery has been reinstated at the former level 
and to the original design of Dance. Three 
new windows above the gallery level have been 
formed on the south side, and therefore for 
the first time sunshine and fresh air are ad- 
mitted to this otherwise day-light-excluded 
apartment. At the east and west ends of the 
hall Dance designed three-light Venetian win- 
dows, which for many years have been 
blocked from view on the inside of the hall ; 
the screens to these windows have been re- 
moved, the windows restored, and here again 
both light and air have been improved, which 
will add greatly to the more healthy atmo- 
sphere of this historic hall. 


The decorative schemes have been based on 
the style and period contemporary with the 
date of the building and to give quiet dignity 
to so historic and important a building. All 
materials used, including carpets, curtains and 
trimmings, are of English design and manu- 
facture. The general colour-scheme of the 
carpets on the Walbrook entrance, the stair- 
cases, the first-floor saloon and the Egyptian 
Hall is a deep rich blue ground. 

The coffered ceiling of the Egyptian Hall, 
with its great floral motifs in sunken panels 
and its laurel bands, has a basic tone of very 
full ivory colour. The certral motifs have 
been scumbled with a warmer colour of pale 
sepia and a background of Italian blue, and 
around these panels a Grecian key pattern in 
blue has been added, and the laurel bands’ 
enrichment has been given enhanced import- 
ance by a carefully executed scheme of 
shading with burnt sienna. The cornice is 
heavily enriched, and has been picked out in 
various shades of the same colours introduced 
into the ceiling decoration. The walls and 
columns are of a warm Caen-stone colour, the 
fluted columns being treated in a slightly 
darker tone than the walls and gallery front. 
The floor is covered with a deep blue grounded 
carpet with an old-gold colour contemporary 
design thereon, taking up the suggestion of 
the ceiling. The curtains are of rich blue and 
gold silk with gold fringes, and are bold and 
generous in design, of the style of Northern 
Italy and in keeping with the Hall. 

The walls of the Long Parlour have heen 
painted a pale cinnamon, with scumbling to 
give extra value to the carving. The carpet 
has a Havana-coloured centre, with a 
Georgian border in harmonious colours. The 
curtains are of rich green and gold. 

An entirely new system of loud-speakers has 
been installed in the Egyptian Hall, with ten 
microphone plugs for after-dinner speakers, 
and an additional point for platform speakers. 
The loud-speakers have been fixed between 
the columns, supported on carefully designed 
wrought-iron brackets. 
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The building was er only partially 
heated, and it was found necessary to con- 
struct an entirely new system. The boilers, 
which formerly were distributed over the 
building, have now been in @ new 
heating chamber. Firing will from coke 
fuel, but the fire-boxes are also adaptable for 
oil fuel should this be desirable at any time. 
A steam boiler has been erected, maimly for 
the supply of steam for cooking, but arrange- 
ments have been made for the use of steam 
= =n apparatus as a standby in case 
of need. 


Systems of mechanical ventilation and fresh- 
air inlets have been installed for the boiler- 
house, ki and plate pantry. The 
Egyptian Hall has a separate plant, and the 
system ado is a combined plenum and 
exhaust. e fresh air is washed and warmed 
in the cold weather, and in the hot weather 
the fresh air will be washed, cooled and 
blown in. 


The whole of the electri¢ wiring has been 
renewed and the system remodelled and ex- 
tended. Power plugs for vacuum cleaners and 
other purposes have been freely distributed. 
The Egyptian Hall and Ball Room are flood- 
lighted from concealed lamps—the Egyptian 
Hall from the main cornice, thrown up to the 
ceiling, and the coffered ceiling of the gallery 
by strip lighting thrown down to the floor. 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., were the general 
contractors, and the following were sub- 
contractors :—Bainbridge lds, Lid, 
wrought-metal work; Bells’ Ashestos Cement 
Building Products, Ltd., Decolite flooring; 
Benham & Sons, Ltd., cooking apparatas; 
Bratt, Colbran & Co., fireplaces; Alfred 
Brown & Co., cloakroom fittings; Carter & 
Co., Ltd., wall tiling; Chatwood Safe Co., 
Ltd., strong-room doors and fittings; Con- 
structors, Ltd., strong-room doors; Jos. F. 
Ebner, parquet flooring; Economic House 
Drainage Repairing Co., Ltd., boiler flues; 
Thos. Elsley, Ltd., door furniture ; Girdlestone 
& Co., electrical work; J. W. Gray & Son, 
Ltd., lightning conductors; G. N. Haden & 
Sons, heating; Higgins Griffiths, Lid., 
electric wiring; Howard & Sons, curtains; 
Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., paint suppliers; 
Sidney Laughton, carpets and _ curtains; 
Merryweather & Sons, Lid., fire appliances; 
Eric Munday, lettering; F. A. Norris & Co., 
Ltd., iron escape stairs; Osler & Faraday, 
Ltd., electric light fittings; Reliance Tele- 
vhone Co., Lid., house telephones: Rogers, 
Son & Co., floor and wall tiling; Waygood. 
Otis, Ltd., lifts, 

The architects are Mr. Sydney Perks, 
F.8.A., late City Architect and Surveyor, 
associated with Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
V.-P.R.LB.A. 


A BOOK ON FURNITURE 


Time, Taste and Furniture. By Jouw 
Groac. Richards. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


The author, in his introduction, says this 
book is a guide to furnishing rather than 
collecting. It should prove a useful book to 
those who contemplate furnishing and who 
have not the time to devote to its study, 
which is certainly necessary before a satis- 
factory result can be achieved. Here we have 
the advantage of the author’s experience, and 
numerous and excellent illustrations of the 
various styles from photographs and drawings 
by Mr. E. J. Warne. Part I is concerned 
with the furniture produced during a period 
extending from early Tudor times to the 
decline and fall of design in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century. Part Il is con- 
cerned with furniture that has been made 
since the influence of William Morris began 
to elevate standards of taste from the mid- 
Victorian level. Part III treats of the sub- 
ject of furnishing and the study of sur- 
roundings. The volume is a re-issue, and is 
an encyclopedia of early furniture to that 
of the present day, mer 4 therefore a useful 
work of reference. 
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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Tue inaugural address was delivered at 


the Royal titute of British Architects 
on Monday by Dr. Raymond Unwin, the 
President. 


As a designer, said the | President, 
the architect was particularly concerned with 
the relations of materials and parts of a 
building to one another. He sought to 
establish such relations and proportions 
between them as would create a new unity, 
a building which was not-a collection but 
a pomposition. In the field to which he was 
referring, the architect was concerned not 
merely with the contributions which the 
parts of a building made to its individual 
unity, but with the relations of a number 
of those completed units or buildings, and 
with their grouping, so that they might 
compose into more extended wholes. 

When dealing with individual buildings 
of outstanding importance, it was natural 
that an architect’s attention should be con- 
centrated mainly on the one building which 
he was designing. If he could assemble 
the materiale and combine the constituent 
parte in such relations to one another as 
to produce a coherent and unified whole, 
he had accomplished no mean task. If, in 
addition, his imagination had enabled him 
so to attune the proportions, that some 
thing of the mysterious quality which we 
called beauty was born of them, then in- 
deed his task was well done. - When de- 
signing small dwellings, we found the in- 
dividual unit (were it cottage or tene- 
ment) so small, so incapable in itself 
of dominating even a restricted view, that 
the designer’s attention, freed from its 
tendency to concentrate on the single buila- 
ing, naturally strayed; it was caught by 
a range of new relations, which spread in 
widening rings from the small etarting 
point, like the ripples round the splash of a 
pebble. The form and proportions of the 
original dwelling could not be considered in 
isolation; the relations with the adjacent 
dwellings, which would be combined with it 
to form a larger whole or group, reacted 
upon those between the parts of the single 
unit. The larger group, however, provided 
no resting place, no sufficient sense of com- 
pletion or domination. It depended still 
on wider relations; if in a town, to other 
groupe of buildings, to the street or square 
in which it stood; if in the country, to the 
hillside or plain on which it was placed. 
even to the adjacent trees which might well 
dominate in height and mass euch rela- 
tively small buildings. In the design of 
small dwellings there was, moreover, such 
a close and intimate connection between 
the proportions of all the parts and the 
hourly life of the occupants as to constitute 
a new type of relationship, which, thongh 
not absent in the planning of more import. 
ant buildings, seldom assumed there so 
determining and all pervading a character 
as in the humble dwelling. 
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That new connection could no more be 
confined to the single dwelling than could the 
demands of esthetic ccmposition; it led 
likewise to the bringing in of wider relations 
and their reaction on the original unit. The 
house, and the life of its occupants, in- 
volved relations with the garden, the school, 
the playing-field, the factory, the shops, 
the theatre and many other places, 
and with the means of access to and 
from them. Thus the architect em- 
barked on the seemingly simple task of cot- 
tage design found himself drawn by this 
double link of relations towards street de- 
sign, the laying out of estates, town and 
regional planning. In this widening sphere 
of relationships the designer became de- 
pendent on the help and advice of an in- 
creasing number of other experts: sur- 
veyors, engineers, sociologists, to mention 
only a few; and the success of the work came 
more and more to depend on their efficient 
co-operation In regard to that there was 
still much to be learned. In the wider 
spheres of work the peculiar contribution 
of the architect or designer, as the composer 
of the many parts inte one whole, remained 
intact and required the same kind of facul- 
ties as those which were trained to plan a 
single building and to compose its parts 
into a pleasing unity. Mention of the 
sociologist recalled another type of relation- 
ship which asserted its importance in the 
class of work now being considered : that 
between the designer and the occupants of 
the houses, or the dwellers in the towns 
which he might plan: in other words, the 
public. Seeking from the point of view of 
this relationship to describe the architect’s 
contribution in non-technical language, 
might it not be said to consist in such an 
adaptation of the dwelling to the daily life 
of its occupants, such a combination of con- 
venience, comfort, and comeliness, as would 
convert a mere house into a genuine home, 
capable of calling forth affection; would 
unify a collection of building estates into 
the fit dwelling-place for a community; and 
would ultimately confer upon an industrial 
or commercial town the coherence, dignity, 
and amenity which might help it to become 
a great city inspiring local patriotism? 

Considering how widespread was the 
knowledge of such improvement, and how 
general was the testimony as to its effect on 
health, habits, and character, it was difficult 
to explain why slum or semi-slum conditions 
were still so widely tolerated to-day. So 
many tasks seemingly more difficult than 
their removal was accomplished; so much 
that we did accomplish in the way of educa- 
tion and other social services was obviously 
wasted because of bad housing conditions, 
that our acquiescence was baffling. Should 
other and more orthodox means of achieving 
that removal fail, we might yet be called 
upon to provide a leader who, taking a lesson 
from Ruskin and his Oxford road makers, 
would gather round him a volunteer band 
of unemployed architects and operatives, and 
would lead them in a new crusade to clear 
and rebuild those slums. 

He was speaking, said the President, of 
the importance of relations, and the widen- 
ing range of their influence as the designer 
passed from the single monumental erection, 
having kinship to an individual work of 
fine art, through groups of dwellings to a 
town or regional plan, having kinship to 
some more social form of expression; because 
working in relations and proportions was of 
the essence of all designing. It was not so 
much the things dealt. with that mattered 
to the designer, but the combining of them, 
were they colours, forms or parts, in such 
organic relations as to create by their com- 
bination some new quality of unity and com- 
pleteness, directly due to these relations. The 
work of architects involved also relations of 
pu , utility, convenience, and so forth, 
which formed a no less essential part of 
the problem. In successful design it was 
the expression of the harmony and unity of 
all the relations which was enjoyed as 
beauty through the eye. 

Music seemed to offer a useful analogy. 
It sprung from the proportions in which 
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tones and periods were related and the 
emphasis with which they were combined. 
The harmony in that case was enjoyed 
through the ear. Capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of both forms of beauty was very 
general, though the range of appreciation 
might differ widely. It was probably true 
that some races were naturally endowed 
more liberally with appreciation of musica] 
beauty through the ear, others with appre- 
ciation of beauty through the eye. It was 
sometimes said that the English were de. 
ficient in the visual appreciation of beauty. 
As one looked around to-day, it was difficult 
not to believe that there must be many who 
were thus deficient! On the other hand, one 
could not visit the older villages, churches 
and dwellings, in any part of the country, 
without realising that in former days there 
mast have been a very widespread appre- 
ciation of the beauty of buildings, household 
utensils, and all the other accessories of life 
in those times. Perhaps, therefore, we 
should learn from that apparent contrast, 
not that our nation was in any way de- 
ficient in the natural power to appreciate 
beauty, but that this was a power which, 
if it could be educated and developed, 
as seemed probable, could still more readily 
be perverted or destroyed. Music, though 
it might be thought to make a more direct 
appeal to the spirit and emotions of many 
people, suffered, nevertheless, one disability 
as compared with beauty enjoyed through 
the eye, in that the creations of the com- 
poser, before they could be enjoyed, had to 
be rendered afresh each time by skilled 
musicians—or gramophones; whereas the 
picture once painted, and the building once 
built, would continue for generations to 
radiate the beauty with which they were 
endowed for the enjoyment of all whose eyes 
might fall upon them. 

In these times, when economy had been 
promoted to so high a rank in the hierarchy 
of virtues, it was legitimate to remember that 
beauty provided the most economical source 
of enjoyment known to man. 

As attention passed from the individual 
building to more extended fields of planning, 
the wider range of connections brought into 

rominence the particular _ relationship 

etween the designer and the beholder, 
between the architect and the public. Beauty 
was a very intimate and appealing quality. 
For its continued experience a relationship 
of understanding and sympathy must persist 
between the designer— who experienced the 
thrills of creative composition—and the many 
—who might share the enjoyment which the 
quality radiated from those creations was 
capable of kindling in the beholders. : 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in one of his 
books, spoke of beauty as something which 
was experienced, and quoted a Greek saying 
that ‘‘ beauty is that which when seen 1s 
loved.”” It was indeed a sort of glow that 
radiated from work well done, an expression 
of right relations fully apprehended. In our 
particular art of architecture, that glow o! 
mutual understanding and appreciation was 
largely kept alive by the interplay of two 
contributory influences: tradition, and ex 
periment or originality. We heard much o! 
those words to-day; too often they were mis 
used to pelt opponents! Rightly understood, 
however, they represented not conflicting but 
complementary principles; each should serv: 
its allotted purpose or function, to use ® 
third word from the heap of missiles. To 
tradition was assigned the function of pre 
serving and handing on all that was ~~: 
manently valuable in originality; while the 
constant purpose of originality was to enliven 
and enrich the tradition which had been 
inherited. Without experiment = am 
originality, tradition soon became tedious 
and lifeless; but without tradition, orig/na)*’ 
lost its value for lack of permanence. Recog 
nising the importance of experiment. 
need not overlook the danger that, if un. 
related to that which had gone before, end 
to that which must follow after. it msn’ 
easily degenerate into the fickleness . 
changing fashion; or might revel, okt 
in the expression of a subordinate mechanist' 


function, through a species of structur: 
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gymnastics, quite inappropriate to the ex- 
pression of more i ant functions. The 
works of the architect had indeed many func- 
tions to fulfil. It was of his duty as a 
designer to gg his building or his plan, 
completely to fulfil and appropriately to 
express them all. Therefore, when laying 
stress on the importance of function in the 
works of architecture, one which was com- 
mon to all should not be overlooked; for 
surely it was one function of a building to 
be beautiful. 

Originality was a rare and precious gift, to 
bo weloomed. with gratitude, not douched 
with discouragement. It was a gift, how- 
ever, to be used with some sense of ap- 
propriateness. For the design of a poster, 
to pasted on a bill- , and possibl 
washed off by next week’s weather, muc 
licence might be allowed. For temporary ex- 
hibition buildings and the like, the indul- 
gence of experimental zeal might be granted 
much scope. But the public and enduring 
character of the ordinary forms of architec- 
tural expression in buildings, or town plans, 


demanded that originalit exercised with 
some sense of senponsthility The — 
priateness of mere fashion to that which 


permanent, endurance must be realised; still 
more should be remembered the demoralising 
effect which the introduction of fashion’s 
rapid changes must have on that mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation between de- 
signer and observer, architect and public, cn 
the maintenance of which alone a healthy 
and a widespread art of architecture could 
flourish. For fashion might be accepted 
with a smile in such relatively trivial matters 
as the colour of neckties, or the length of 
skirts, though some doubt might exist as to 
the merits of even that contribution to the 
gaiety of nations; but, if introduced into the 
design of permanent buildings, its tendency 
must be to divide taste and to distract and 
baffle that public basis of appreciation which 
tradition might have established as a com- 
mon possession. It was fully recognised that 
merely to speak of tradition and originality 
as complementary did not solve the problem 
of their relations, one of considerable diffi- 
culty in our time, because the continuity of 
tradition had been broken and its character 
was already confused. Nevertheless, by re- 
cognising the complementary nature and 
inutural dependence of those influences, by 
seeking to understand the two principles, and 
to appreciate the points of view of those who 
stressed the one or the other, we were most 
so ig to find the ‘‘ Path,” as the Indians 
Said, 

In learning more generally to understand 
the many links which connected buildings to 
their neighbours, or to their localities, and 
the mutual relations which should exist be- 
tween architects and the public, we would 
be most likely to realise the limits within 
which in each case individuality or originality 
could legitimately let themselves go. Was 
not that, in another form, the great problem 
of our day? How to pass from the ha 
hazard to the planned; how to secure co-ordi- 
nation of effort while preserving individu- 
ality ? The answer must be looked for on 
the lines of securing and defining by intelli- 
gent co-operation spheres within which indi- 
viduality might have free play. The archi- 
tect might be called to design the dominat- 
ing building, or merely to plan a part of 
the background, to execute as it were the 
piano part in the concerto, or to play one 
instrument in the accompanying orchestra. 
Whichever it might be, the essential harmony 
or music would depend on the maintenance 
0! a right proportion between all the parts 
Pointing the moral of the parallel, the 
President said one could not conceive an 
‘incompetent musician being allowed to con- 
duct an or 

It had fallen to his lot, continued the 
President, to give his address in a remark- 
able period, at a time of t difficulty and 
uncertainty in regard to the material affairs 
of our country and to our prospects. Even 
at such a time he made no apology for speak- 
ing of such matters as harmony and beauty, 
the significance of which was certainly not 
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diminished by the cracks appearing in the 
present rather materialistic basis of our 
social structure. If his audience felt that he 


had stressed that aspect too much, he might ~ 


perhaps recall that his early days were in- 
fluenced by the musical voice of John Rus- 
kin, vainly striving to stem the flood of a 
materialism which seemed to him to be over- 
whelming the arts, and much élse; and later 
by the more robust and constructive per- 
sonality of William Morris, and his crusade 
for the restoration of beauty to daily life. 
These were times when it was very interest- 
ing to be alive. Might he say to the younger 
members of the Institute that the present day 
seemed to surpass even those in the intensit: 
of its interest, as it did also in the bopeful- 
ness of many of the si of the times. It 
surpassed in interest | se we were so 
obviously on the eve of great events, great 
changes in our scale of values. When the 
authorities were urging growers of wheat to 
burn it in their furnaces, of cotton to plough 
it into the ground, and were invoking State 
law to prevent the taking of oil from the 
depth of the earth, all because of the plethora 
of those most useful products which no one 
could purchase, might we not conclude that 
a phase of civilisation primarily based on 
quantity had nearly served its purpose, and 
was approaching the end of its allotted span? 
To watch the transition, much more to aid 
it, offered an entrancing prospect, if not a 
very safe or settled one. 

ot only was our time inspiriting in the 
realm of thought, but equally in that of prac- 
tice; great things were doing. As planners 
we could hardly fai] to be impressed by that 
igantic adventure in planning on which the 
Roaian people were embarked. We watched 
its progress with keen interest ; and our 5 on 
pathy for. that people would not be the less 
because we might fear that its planning was 
too much based on that old mechanistic type 
of teaching from which we believed that 
science was already escaping. As architects, 
too, we must be thrilled by the daring 
character of many of the new buildings 
springing up around us; and agp ae A 
the heated discussions which they aroused. 
Terms like functionalism and traditionalism 
were fluing about by the several protagonists 
with a vigour that proved architecture to be, 
if not a living art, at least a lively one! 
While we might enjoy the fun of using good 
words for brickbats, we need not overlook 
their other use, to conceal thought. If we 
sought to get at their hidden meaning, per- 
haps some guidance would be found out of 
perplexities which on both sides were very 
genuine. He would suggest for consideration 
that it was helpful to dwell more on the com- 
plementary character of tradition and origin- 
ality and less on their opposition; and that 
their meaning might usefully be sought in 
connection with the particular aspect of the 
architect’s contribution which he had de- 
scribed as the creation of values arising not 
so much from things or parts themselves, as 
from the proportions in which they were com- 
bined, the relations through which they were 
organised to constitute a unity. 

He took the place, concluded the President, 
at the end of a long line of men who had 
occupied the Presidential chair with distinc- 
tion and honour, who had worked to build 
up the Institute ‘‘for the general advance- 
ment of Civil Architecture.” He was very 
conscious that no amount of taking thought 
could add those cubits which would be n 
for him to reach the stature of many of his 
predecessors, but he would do his best and 
he thought members would find at least that 
he held in no small estimation the im- 

rtance of the architectural profession; and 

ad no mean conception of the part which 
architects were called on to play, the high 
purpose which was put before them to 
accomplish. For that very reason, perhaps, 
he was impressed with the need to develop 
a cordial understanding with other techni- 
cal bodies. Without it, indeed. there was 
little likelihood that there would be accorded 
to technical men the weight in the councils 
of the nation, and the influence in the public 
services, which the character of modern pro- 
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blems increasingly necessitated if ~~ were 
to be efficiently handled. For the furtheri 
of the restoration to our land that tradition 


of beautiful —— which formerly was 
able to secure i were at least 
appropriate to their comely to look 
upon, the Institute stood. To in 
its fulfilment a band of devoted 

and servants of the Institute were 

labouring with very little li it. © 
confidently called on all members to give 
that work their attention and their x 


P 
through the entanglements of 
and help to overcome the demons of ugliness. 

[At the conclusion of the President’s ad- 
dress, Beethoven’s © Minor Piano Con- 
certo was performed by the Jean Ropley 
String Quartette, with Mr, Claude Hobday, 
and was warmly appleaded.]} 

Sir Herbert Samuel then proposed a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address 
which, he said, was inspired by a very 
lofty spirit. The President had shown them 
the real place of architecture in the scheme 
of things. ‘Town planning was the social 
side of architecture. The problem was to 
keep a right balance between the interests 
of the individual and the interests of 
society. In Victorian days there was an 
excess of individualism, which resulted in 
lamentably developed cities and squalid 
working-class quarters in the great towns. 
Town planning was the means of restoring 
a right measure of social interest and social 
control. The problem of tradition and 
originality was perennial; we were always 
passing through an age of transition, Ir 
was a problem that architects had always 
to face through the ages, and present-day 
architects, he believed, would cope with thr 
problem as well as any of their predecessors. 
Architecture was a noble profession — con- 
structive and creative—and at last the State 
was giving it statutory recognition. Par- 
liament had now enacted the Registration 
Bill that had been pending so long, and 
soon the politicians would he the only 
people who would be allowed to practise 
without qualifications. The speaker then 
reminded the audience that the day of Dr. 
Unwin’s presidential address was also his 
birthday, and they would all, he thought. 
desire to wish him many happy returns of 
the day. He recalled, also, that he (the 
speaker) had in the days before the war, 
when President of the Local Government 
Board, enlisted the offices of Dr. Unwin» 
as Chief Town Planning Inspector. Dr. 
Unwin’s influence had radiated far beyond 
our own shores, and had been of great ser- 
vice in other countries in showing right 
ways and methods. He wished him many 
more years of efficient public service. 


Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, seconding the 
motion, recalled that he had known Dr. 
Unwin for nearly thirty years, and had 
first met him as the architect for a village 
which they were developing outside York 
Dr. Unwin then took up puwhlic service 
and made a great financial sacrifice purely 
from a sense of public duty. The term, 
“an age of transition,” applied more truly 
now than it had done for many centuries 
Great changes were to comie over the world 
in the next decade or two with regard to 
government, industry and gocial life. Of 
growing importance would be the man who 
thonght ahead so as to direct the men 
engaged in the work of everyday life. Dr. 
Unwin had done, in a fine spirit, a great 
work for the housing of the people—and 
what work was of more importance? Their 
thanks were due not only for the brilliant 
paper to which they had listened, but to 
the man who wrote it. 


The President, in reply, said he had had 
a great deal of enjoyment and pleasure 
ont of the work he had done, and hoped 
to have more out of the work he might 
yet be able to do. One of Sir Herbert 


Samuel’s sons was taking up architecture, 
and they hoped to welcome him as a member 
of that Institute. 
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THE A.A EXCURSION TO AUSTRIA. 


THE annual excursions to the Continent 
which the Architectural Association insti- 
tuted shortly after the war have now 
included so many European countries that 
members who take advantage of this very 
convenient way of seeing a great deal in a 
short space of time are now embarking upon 
the second round. Last year the Stockholm 
Exhibition was the particular reason for 
visiting Sweden for a second time, and as 
nearly one hundred members availed them- 
selves of the opportunity it was felt that a 
return visit te Vienna, which was last 
visited in 1927, would have its appeal. And 
So it proved, between forty and fifty people 
taking part in the excursion. The first six 
days were spent in Vienna and a further 
six were occupied by a motor tour through 
about five hundred miles of very beautiful 
country lying to the west of Vienna and 
in the north-east of Austria. As it takes 
two days to reach Vienna from London, the 
party was actually away for sixteen days, 
and at the end of the tour it was generally 
agreed that they had been very well spent. 
The only faults to be found were the 
weather and the fluctuations of the 
exchange, and these are matters over which 
the ordinary individual has no control. 
After the disappointing summer, it was 
hoped that September in Austria might 
provide a few halcyon days, but this was 
not to be. 

The party left Victoria on Friday morn- 
ing, September 11, and Vienna was reached 
on Saturday evening. Sunday was left free 
for individual explorations, and many took 
advantage of the day to make themselves 
acquainted with the general lay-out of the 
city. It was a fortunate coincidence that a 
performance in the Spanish Riding School 
should be given in the morning, and those 
who went to it enjoyed the performance 1n 
the great white Riding School built for the 
Emperor Charles VI, in 1730, by J. E. von 
Fischer. One is grateful to the Republic 
for maintaining in all its glory such a 
charming survival of the old régime. 

On Monday morning the official visits 
started in earnest, and at 9 o’clock two 
charabancs conveyed the party on a tour of 
inspection of the important buildings of 
Vienna, both old and new. It is impossible 
to enumerate the doings of each particular 
day, but it can safely be said that at the end 
of the week very little work of importance 
had been missed. It should be mentioned 
that all the visits were accompanied by 
Viennese architects and members of the 
municipality. Thev all spoke English, and 
were tireless in their efforts to make things 
elear and interesting, and the excellent map 
which had been specially prepared, showing 
every building of note whether modern or 
not, was a means of saving endless time 
and trouble. 

_ The great housing blocks for which Vienna 
is justly famous naturally received par- 
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ticular attention. It is interesting to 
observe that this method of providing 
accommodation for the people shows no sign 


-of slackening and that the high standard in 


design set by the first efforts is being 
worthily maintained. It is equally notice- 
able that the older apartment houses are 
wearing well. They are carefully looked 
after, the gardens are well kept, and the 
clean curtains and carefully tended window- 
boxes point to appreciative tenants, who do 
their share in maintaining an aspect of 
decency and order which speaks well for the 
educative value of environment upon 
character. This can be seen everywhere, 
whether the building was put up yesterday 
or four or five years ago. A etriking feature 
in these schemes ig the good design and 
quality of all fittings. Decoration and 
unnecessary adornment have been cut to a 
minimum and the money saved wisely ex- 
pended where it could most usefully be 
employed. As an instance, a laundry is 
usually incorporated in the design of all 
these schemes, This is most completely and 
elaborately provided with every contrivance 
for washing, drying and ironing, and each 
tenant is entitled to make use of it on a 
certain day in the week, with a great saving 
of time and labour to the housewife. This 
is but one detail for which the poorer classes 
of Vienna must be grateful. The rents 
charged are too low to do more than pay for 
upkeep and maintenance. 


Schools are being built to keep pace with 
the redistribution of the population. These 
all follow a general arrangement, which 
anyone conversant with work of the same 
kind in Germany can recognise. The class- 
rooms are well lit, corridors are wide and 
airy, gymnasiums generously equipped and 
lavatories models of modern sanitation. 
Cloakrooms as a rule are non-existent, a 
large caged-in space off the ground-floor 
corridor being used for this purpose. Here 
again the good work put into fittings and 
equipment is much in evidence. Though 
simple, they are good in design, admirably 
made and practical in use. It came as a 
surprise to find that there is a large Czech 
colony in Vienna, and Architect Baum- 
garten has designed a school, paid for by 
Czech money, where Czech children are 
taught in their own language. This follows 
accepted principles both in construction and 
design. The floors are marked by a strong 
horizontal treatment of the windows and 
emphasis is laid upon the staircase, which is 
carried up in a tower, upon which is placed 
a well-designed clock face. The nationality 
of the school is displayed by a large wall 
painting of Prague on the staircase wall and 
its name, Skoly Komenskeho, above the 
entrance, which even an Englishman car. 
recognise as being in a language not German. 


Two buildings by the architects, Judt- 
mann and Riess, are notable additions to 
modern Vienna. The first one to be seen 
was a tuberculosis block recently added to 
the general hospital in the suburb of 
Lainz. It stands high, and is admirably 
adapted for the air and light treatment that 
modern medical science demands for this 
disease. By answering these needs it gathers 
a characteristic expression by the provision 
of large windows open to the floor, and 
broad balconies on to which the beds can be 
wheeled; great orange sun-blinds which 
shelter the patients from the sun, balcony 
railings painted blue and lavishly filled 
flower-boxes make the whole building as 
cheerful as a hospital can be. The entrance 
front on the north side, while being rigidly 
economical as to motives, achieves success 
by a clever handling of planes and masses 
and interesting design in fenestration. The 
building erected by the same architects for 
the Union of Hotel Employees in Vienna 
struck one as being somewhat harsh and 
following too closely the mechanistic ten- 
dencies to be seen in so much modern Ger- 
man design. The big facade is severely plain 
and unrelieved by any of the delicate 
touches which are so characteristic of 
Viennese work, and one felt that Austrian 
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Czech School, Vienna. 
W. L. Baumeartex, Architect. 


architecture would be the loser if this ten- 
dency towards naked simplicity were allowed 
to develop too far. Internally the building 
is well equipped for its purpose. Besides 
offices, there is a school where young waiters 
can, among other things, learn languages, 
and an admirable clinic where medical at- 
tention can be obtained by members of the 
union. 

There is not space to mention the vast 
amount of modern work seen, and a great 


deal of it has been described and illustrated 


before. Everything Viennese has a charac- 
teristic touch; there are many good shop- 
fronts; many of the cafés and bars are 
charmingly decorated, and good designs in 
light fittings, wall-papers, glass, furniture 
and furnishing fabrics can be seen every- 
where. There are lapses, of course, and 
someone ought to take the craze for Neon 
signs in hand, or the result will be chaos. 

All the programmes were well arranged 
to combine glimpses of old and new work. 
A visit to Schénbrunn would be sandwiched 
in between a housing scheme and a hospital. 
After a visit to a school would come a walk 
through the beautiful and well-kept gardens 
of the Belvedere. Always just round the 
corner was a Baroque facade by von Erlach 
or some other architect of the early 
eighteenth century, and there was plent) 
of free time in which to look at picture: 
or any of the hundred-and-one things 10! 
which there was not room in the officia! 
time-table. 


On (Monday evening the visitors were eu- 
tertained by the Austrian Architects’ and 
Engineers’ Society. After being received b) 
the President, the guests listened to two ie: 
tures. The first, in German, by Prof. lr 
Tandler, was an eloquent explanation of the 
social and psychological reasons which led t 
the wave of intense interest in welfare work 
after the War and which has borne fruit in 
the erection of the many buildings for t' 
betterment of the lives of the people. This 
was followed by an address on historica: 
Vienna by Dr. Karl Holey who, from b : 
connection with the Department for the Pre. 
servation of Ancient Monuments, was well 
fitted for his task. Supper followed and a 
dance terminated the evening. On ¥eiday 
evening the opportunity was taken by the 
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A.A. to invite to dinner the many people who 
bad worked se hard and unremittingly to 
make the visit a success, and Mr, A. B. 
Kuapp-Fisher, the President, voiced the senti- 
ments. of everyone in a happily phrased 
speech of thanks. 


The following morning the party, accom- 
panied by Hr. Baumgarten, left Vienna for 
the motor tour. For some little distance the 
way passed through flat country, but the 
mountains were soon reached and the scenery 
then became enchanting. For mile after 
mile the road ran through pine woods or 
meadows purple with autumn crocuses, and 
alongside wonderful trout rivers. After lunch 
at a wayside inn the most spectacular part of 
the route was encountered, aptly named Hell 
Gorge, where ipcredible feats of driving were 
done by the chauffeurs in getting the chara- 
bancs round hair-pin bends and in negotiating 
wooden bridges calculated to take one-third 
the weight of the cars. After a stiff climb, 
Semmering was reached, where the night was 
spent in a comfortable hotel obviously much 
in demand by visitors both in the summer 
and for winter sports. Nothing of great 
architectural importance was seen on this day 
or the following, but the scenery, if any- 
thing, improved. On the third day a stop for 
lunch was made at the nice little town of 
Ischl, where two buildings of interest are to 
be seen. One is a Pump Room, dating from 
about 1820, and the other a modern bathing 
establishment by Holzmeister. Those who 
remember his Crematorium in Vienna and the 
Festspielhaus in Salzburg know him to be one 
of the foremost architects in Austria, and 
this bath fully maintains his reputation. The 
plan is good and straightforward, the equip- 
ment of the various sections of the bath is, as 
would be expected, admirable and the detail- 
ing throughout, though relying for its effect 
upon the simplest means, is handled in so 
masterly a way that an effect of great ele- 
gance is achieved with no apparent effort. A 
red aggregate used in the concrete for the 
columns of the portico adds a touch of 
pleasant warmth to the whole scheme, which 
otherwise is white. The attachment of the 
portico to the building behind may be criti- 
cised as somewhat wayward. After tea a 
short run brought the party to Gmunden at 
the end of the Traunsee, an altogether de- 
lightful and sketchable place. Two nights 
were spent here. The first morning was given 
up to a look round the town and after lunch 
a drive to St. Wolfgang on the lake of that 
name. After tea at the original White Horse 
Inn a route back was chosen that touched 
Mondsee and Attersee. 


A start was made next morning at 8.15, 
and from an architectural point of view the 
day must be counted as the most impressive 
of the week. Still at an early hour of the 
inorning an imposing mass was sighted that 
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turned out to be the Benedictine Abbey of 
Kremsmiinster. Rebuilt at the very begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, it displays 
Baroque at its most magnificence. Even the 
fish tanks are magnificent; they are five in 
number, surrounded by arcades and beauti- 
ful wrought-iron ‘work, and are in all 
75 yds. long. The library is good. Steyr, 
where lunch was taken, proved a fascinating 
place, full of nobly designed houses, both 
medizval and renaissance, standing on either 
side of a broad market place and dominated 
by the Rathaus, whose tower is surmounted 
by what Baedeker quaintly calls “a pretty 
Baroque cap.” The road to Linz led 
through St. Florian, the third thrill of the 
day. It is difficult to decide whether this 
abbey is as good as or better than Krems- 
miinster, They both have their points, The 
rebuilding was commenced at the end of the 
seventeenth century and is, of course, 
Baroque. There is a sumptuous entrance 
doorway and a staircase unique in its mag- 
nificance, and a church that can hold its 
own with the best. The abbey left behind, 
the weather became definitely bad, and Linz 
was reached in pouring rain. 

It was still raining next morning, and it 
continued to rain al] day, the last day vf 
the tour. It was a long drive back te 
Vienna and the only stop was made at Melk, 
Despite the glories of St. Florian and Krems- 
minster, this abbey provided yet another 
thrill. It is immense in size and is perched 
up on a great cliff rising sheer from the 
Danube, and gains much impressiveness 
from its site, though it is glorious from all 
view-points. Jakob Prandauer, who worked 
also at St. Florian, was responsible for the 
design, and it dates, therefore, from the 
first half of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
church and library are particularly good, 
and in the grounds is a charmingly decor- 
ated garden house which reminds one of 
the garden rooms at Schénbrunn. 

This was the end of a varied and enter- 
taining week, and the party was back in 
Vienna early in the evening in: time to 
make preparations for leaving the following 
morning. 


“ THE BUILDER” 
DEBATE 


XLV.—FLAT ROOFS VERSUS PITCHED 
ROOFS. 


Srr,—We are surely dealing with matters 
as they stand and not with some vague pos- 
sibilities as to the future. The present 
position is, as I have shown, that the flat 
roof specialist cannot provide a flat roof offer- 
ing all the advantages of a sloping roof, and 
at a fair comparative price. I therefore claim 

that there is no economical call for a revo- 





‘Tuberculosis Hospital, Lainz, Vienna. 
Messzs. Juprmanxn anv Riess, Architects. 
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lution in house design with the flat roof as 
a dominating motive. 

Aesthetically the argument is less clear. 
One can only state that the tradition of Eng- 
lish house building is all in favour of the 
sloping roof, and that nine people out of ten 
prefer the appearance of this form of roof. 
The popular taste is sometimes unsteady, but 
when one can add to that the vast majority 
of architectural taste we have an influence 
which can hardly be ignored, 

On the wsthetic side, also, we have to con- 
sider which best harmonises with the lines of 
nature—the harsh, abrupt termination of a 
flat roof, or the more gentle and interesting 
skyline of a sloping roof. There can hardly 
be two opinions about this, and unless we 
adopt the attitude of mind of some modern- 
ists, who claim that man is greater than 
nature and can ignore the latter, we must 
allow this consideration a considerable 
influence. 

I think there is no doubt that I have made 
out my case against the flat roof, and in 
doing so I have struck a blow at the exag- 
gerated modernism which a section of modern 
opinion would impose upon society. We can 
get steadily on with our job of enriching 
tradition if we can get ad of most of the 
wild ideas which have done so much to con- 
fuse architectural practice to-day. 

Positive. 
_ (Correspondence on this subject is invited, 

D. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES 


A Goop array is on view at the Architec- 
tural Association of holiday sketches by the 
members. We may acquit the authors 
generally of an attempt to make merely pretty 
sketches, and there are indeed few or none 
to compare in mere attractiveness with the 
charming water-colour view of the Sound of 
Jura, by Mr. Bruce Flegg, which has all the 
qualities of a good picture in its attractive 
colour and admirable breadth of effect. It 
is a pleasure to look through the drawings 
and photographs which make up this col- 
lection of 163 subjects. If it were possible 
to know the motives which impel the 
making of a sketch, how many should we find 
had been done for the sake of the subject, 
and how many for the sake of the sketch? 
We may sketch because we like the subject 
and want to set down its graphic significance 
or we may do it for the sheer pleasure of 
drawing. We must share the pleasure which 
went to the making of the “Hills above 
Orming Farm,” by Mr. Bruce Flegg, for the 
incisive and vigorous touch seems to have 
come red-hot from the artist’s thought. The 
dainty little sketches of Walberswick (148 
and 159), by Mr. C. J. White, show that 
the sketcher enjoyed his medium and 
probably thought more of his pleasure in the 
sketches than of their subjects. ‘A Fisher- 
man’s Cellar " (129), by Mr. P. J. Westwood, 
gives us a pleasure in the handling of the 
pencil, Mr, E. B. Musman, in his two pieces 
(121 and 132), expresses freedom and breadth. 
The clever sketches of “‘ Rothenburg” (151 
and 155), by Mr. J. B. Nisbet, give good ex- 
pression to architectural facts, but leave one 
a little cold. ‘ Ragusa,” by Mr. G. Grey 
Wornum (7 and 9), and by Mrs. Wornum 
(13), ‘* The Sussex Downs in October’ (37), 
by Mr. H. Wigglesworth, and a farm by 
Mr. ©, J. E. Marshall, are amongst those 
several that will attract. There is, of course, 
no need why architects’ holiday sketches 
should be concerned with architecture. If 
they are they should certainly show some 
appreciation of architecture and sympathetic 
feeling in line, tone, or colour of the qualities 
in the subject. We can tell from a sketch 
whether these qualities have appealed to the 
sketcher. Some of the most interesting 
sketches which have ever been made have 
been entirely in outline, and even when being 
far from impeccable as to drawing have con- 
veyed an impression of form and detail which 
was very attractive. The sketch is a definite 
indication of the understanding of the 


sketcher. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


28, Kew-road, Richmond. 

Thig new building, which is a with 

i over, nel been i A con- 
fined and irregalar site and with the strictest 
regard for economy. It is brick built and 
faced with muiti-coloured Dorking bricks and 
red dressings, and has a flat roof. The ele- 
vation to Kew-road is formal, with symmetri- 
cal sash windows, and the balance of the 
elevation is emphasised by the two entrances 
(one to the shop and the other to the resi- 
dence), with the bronze shop front between, 
set in the artificial stone ground-floor story. 
The «x = es 8 the a 
imposed by si t ui 
accommodation on the ground ‘hoor and the 
residence on the first and second floors. There 
is a shop, with a private office and clerks’ 
office, on the ground floor, together with a 
retiring room and layatory accommodation. 
The first floor se canal sitting-rooms, 
a nursery and kitchen, and on the second 
floor there are three bedrooms with bathroom 
and lavatory accommodatien. | Inside, the 
walls are treated with plain light. washes and 
act as a foil to the joinery, which is stained 
a light oak colour. 

e building has been erected from the 

igns. and under the supervision of the 
architects,. Messrs. Tatchell ‘and Wilson, 
V-P. and F.R.1.B.A., Messrs. Soole and Son, 
Lid., of Richmond, being the general con- 
tractors. 


Southend General Hospital. 


This hospital stands: on.a site of some 
12 acres in the Prittlewell district, secured 





Photo: Bedford Lemere & Oo. . 
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thropgh the generosity of Lord Iveagh. The 
accommodation provided may be studiei 
from the plan which we reproduce. The 
whole of the buildings are faced with local 
yellow stock brick with red brick dressings. 
A certain amount of artificial stone has 
been used for the main entrance and win- 
dows of the central block and for stringers, 
ete, All the roofs are flat and asphalt covered. 
Double-hung sash windows are provided 
throughout, except for the operating 
theatres. Inside the walls are finished with 
plaster and coloured in quiet tones of buff. 
The floors throughout are of reinforced con- 
crete. The heating plant is installed in « 
basement below the central block, and is 
of the low-pressure hot-water type. The 
building in its present state will accommo- 
date 179 patients, including 21 paying 
patients or special cases, together with a 
resident staff of six, 54 nurses, and 22 
servants. 

The commitments at present entered into 
for this section of the new -building now 
nearing completion amount to £153,000, and 
this provides central administration block, 
two general ward blocks, children’s wing, 
out-patient department, large up-to-date 
electrical and X-ray department, modern 
operating theatre department, suite of 

thological laboratories and nurses’ 
home, making provision in all for 220 beds 
and cots. 

The general contractor was Mr. J. G. Gray, 
of Coventry,.and .the following were sub- 
contractors :—Crittall Mfg. Co., metal win- 
dows and bedside screens; Doulton and Co., 
Ltd., and Shanks and Co., Ltd., sanitary 
fittings; J. W. Gray and Sons, Ltd., light- 
ning conductors; The British Challenge 
Glazing Co., roof lights; Acme Flooring and 
Paving Co., wood floors; Fredk. Jukes, 
wrought-iron railings; Korkoid Flooring 
Co., “‘ Korkoid’’; Ragusa Asphalte Co., 
asphalt work; W. B. Simpson and’ Sons, 
terrazzo work; Smith, Major and Stevens, 
lifts; Tramontini, Ltd., wall tiling; trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., concrete floors; Watkin 
Heating Co., heating and ‘hot-water supply; 
G. A. Weston, electric light and power; 





The Mansion House, E.C.: Nelson Fireplace in Long Parlour. 
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J. P. White and Sons, flush doors; Hay- 
wards, Ltd., fire-escape stairs. 

Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, 
FF.R.LB.A., are the architects. 


ge ag, Kenry House, Kingston-on- 


The work here consisted of the formation 
of terrace borders, forecourt and alterations 
to the garden generally. The old house is 
fortunately placed high above the surround- 
ing country, and the gardens, protected on 
one side by thickly wooded rising ground, 
are open towards the south, with a fine view 
over Wimbledon Golf Course and surrounding 
country. The main lawn is some six feet 
above the level of the lower lawn and long 
terrace walk, and the difference in the levels 
was originally made up by a sloping grass 
bank. This bank has been te with the 
erection of retaining walls, and the difference 
in levels is now emphasised by the horizontal 
lines of the new terrace borders. 

The new terrace borders running parallel 
with the existing balustraded wall extend 
from the house and terminate at the other 
end with a low wall with‘a semi-circular 
recess and a water pool, as illustrated. Placed 
so as to terminate the main terrace walk, the 

commands also a’ view over the gar 
dens below the old balustraded terrace wall; 
at this end the lower lawn: is terminated by 
@ semi-circular balustrade. 

In front of the entrance to the house there 
ig'a very high bank, and the forecourt was 
widened by cutting into this and building a 
circular retaining wall to a sufficient height 
to meet the slope. The old porte-cochére was 
removed, leaving the old cobble stone paving 
in front of the entrance as before. Brick 
piers flank the entrance of the drive to the 
forecourt, and corresponding ones with an 
iron gate mark the entrance to the gardens. 

The constructional work was carried out hy 
Messrs. C. .Oldridge and Sons, of a a 
Surrey. The bricks for the various walls and 
gazebo, etc., are the Dorking Brick Com- 
pany’s brown multi-coloured. bricks, and the 
stone for copings and cornices is from the 
Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. The stone 
for pavings is self-faced York from Messrs. 
Geo. Vint and Bros., of Idle, Bradford, and 
the artificial stone by Concrete, Ltd. 

The whole of the work was designed by 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., P.P.R.L.B.A. 


‘* Otia Tuta,’”’ Sevenoaks, Kent. 

The illustration presents the south-west 
front of this house, and following is a general 
description of the materials ‘ak The cills, 
jambs, mullions, etc., of the windows of the 
projecting portion of this front and all the 
remaining exposed brickwork throughout are 
in red, hand-made, sand-faced bricks from the 
Daneshill fields and finished with a flush un- 
pointed joint, while the panels of the bay are 
filled in with thin red bricks.. Where no other 
materials are showing the walls are covered 
with lime and hair plaster stucco on a back 
ing of Portland cement. The windows are 
formed in oak frames, except those in brick 
as above. All windows are fitted with iror 
casements having leaded glazing. All external 
woodwork is of English oak adzed on the 
quarter and pinned at the joints and the 
woodwork of the hall, staircase and dining 
room is also in English oak. The string which 
runs round all sides of the house is forme 
with a deep plaster moulding surmounted bv 
a weathering of red roofing tiles. The roofs 
are covered with Langley’s autumn-greer 
glazed pantiles, with oak sprockets at eaves 
fixed flatwise. The hall, staircase and dra 
ing-room are treated, more or less, in * 
Spanish manner. cae 

Mr. Charles W. Bowles, F.R.I.B.A., 1s th: 
architect. 


R.1.B.A. Testimonies of Study. 

We illustrate a sheet of Testimonies — 
Study by Mr. A. E. Gerrard, of the ©" 
of Oxford School of Arts and Crafts, recen' 
approved for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate } 
amination. The Board of Architectural Fd" 
cation wish it to be known that these Tes 
monies of Study are published for t' 
guidance of students, not as perfect solutic™ 
of the subject, but to show the general sts" 
dard of work approved by the R.1.B.A 
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Photo; Bedford Lemere & Co. 
The Mansion House, E.C.: The Egyptian Hall, as Restored. 


Mr. Sypney Perks, F.S.A., late City Architect, associated with Mr. Sypney Tarcnety, V.-P.R.LB. A, 
(of Messrs. Tatonet, & Witson). 
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New Premises, 28, Kew Road, Richmond. : 
Messrs. Sypwey TatcHent, anp Georrrey C. Wrusox, V.-P. and F.R.LB.A., Architects, 
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TERMINAL FEeaTuRE, Lower Lawn. 
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The Garden, Kenry House, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawpzer, A.R.A., P.-P.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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ALMSHOUSES AT 
CHISWICK 


Tue original scheme approved by the 
Duke of vonshire for these ses 
(opened on @ recent occasion) was exhibited 
by a view with plans at the Royal Academy 
in 1918, but on account of the War and 
acquisition of ‘‘The Duke’s Meadows,” 
also the Chiswick House purchase by the 
District Coundil, considerable delay hap- 
pened, and, as a matter of fact, the builder’s 


contract for the present undertaking was | 


provisionally accepted five years ago. In the 
meantime the Middlesex County Council pur- 
chased a considerable part of the site to 
form the Great Chertsey Road. This ecur- 
tailed the property of the Charities’ Trus- 
tees for Chiswick in Burlington Lane. 
Through the site a tidal stream from Chis- 
wick House Lake to the Thames has had to 
be confined by a concrete culvert 7 ft. 
high, as shown on the illustration, the lower 
part sufficing for the ordinary amount of 
water, with space above to accommodate 
high tides and increased surface water 
during night time, when the sewage water 
pumps cease work. Mr. Edward Willis, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Couneil’s engineer, was 
responsible for this culvert as part of the 
“Meadows ” irrigation. The made-up char- 
acter of the site and its waterlogged fiabili- 
ties in high tides, also wet seasons, made 


indicated in the larger illustration reduced 
from the contract plan, the intervening 
wailing being carried by reinforced concrete 
girders, adding to the cost of the job. Iron 
drainage also had to be employed, because 
it had to be kept near the surface owing to 
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MAURICE B.ADAMS, FRIBA 
HONORARY ARCHITECT 1941931: 








the water rising, as already mentioned. The 
illustrations are self-explanatory, and the 
scale of the design adopted emphasises the 
architect’s reliance on the grouping on simple 
picturesque lines without needless details. 
The contractors ara Messrs. F. G. Cressy, 
Ltd., Chiswick. The hon. quantity surveyor 
is Mr. George Spencer, F,S.I., J.P., of 
79, Gresham-street, E.C. The bricks used 
are (from Bracknell Works) Thos. Laurence 
and Sons’ sand facings, mixed colours, and 
the tiles in harmonious tints. The boundary 
walling, 525 ft. long, is in contrast by using 
the same bricks of darker tone, being the 
cver-burnt or “ squabbed ” facings used 
with broad cement jointings, which add a 
rural character at moderate cost. On the 
top is unclimbable steel fencing, supplied 
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by a & Co. The covered-way veran- 
dah and office floorings are in Stuarte’ 
granolithic concrete. The wrought-iron 
vane with gilt copper work is _ P 
Ltd.; metal casements by Burt & Potts and 
Gangs, Welehs: Gn ¢ gue epelpeamen tarts 
right 5 equipment by Gas 
Light and Coke Co. ; Sane by Standard 
Range and Foundry Co. ; sanitary fittings by 
John Bolding & Sons; breeze concrete par- 
titions by Samuel Wright & Co. ; lead glazing 
by the Morris Singer Co. ; imperishable paint 
by R. Gay & Co.; “ Primeroid ’’ distemper 
by Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Ltd. The gates 
in the walling are of oak. The circular Port- 
land stone tablet, shown by *the small draw- 
ing, is 4ft, in size, and has the ing cut 
in the solid and filled with black mastic flush. 
It occurs in the dormer over the open-air 
shelter. Six of the ten houses in the pre- 
sent contract are now approaching com- 
pleticn. 
Mr. Maurice B, Adams, F.R.TB.A. 
(retired), late chairman of the Trustees, is 
the honorary architect. 


Crewe Hall, Cheshire. 


Cheshire County Council, after a long and 
animated discussion at Crewe, could not agree 
to accept Crewe Hall, which Lord Crewe 
offered to give the county for use as county 
offices. There were thirty-three votes for 
acceptance and a similar number against, and 
the chairman, Sir William Hodgson, declined 
to give a casting vote. The argument against 
acceptance was that the cost of converting the 
hall to make it suitable as offices would be 
heavy. The Council subsequently agreed to 
call in an architect to report on the question 
of conversion. 
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MAURICE B.ADAMS, FRIBA 
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Mr. Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. (retired), Hon. Architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ECONOMY IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


By H. B. BRYANT, 


(Secretary to the Building Industry Council of Review and the Advisory Council of the 
Building Industry). 
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industry, something h 
any sum of public money withheld from the 
indectey is paid by the State to those same 
operatives who would otherwise be paid by 
Orne peallion created, therefore, so far as 
public money spent through the industry is 
concerned (which amounts to approximately 
£100,000,000 per annum), is that to save a 
nominal £100 of such public money some- 
thing in excess of £34 has to be spent (paid 
out) through the entirely unproductive chan- 
nel of the unemployment benefit payment. 

There are, however, other implifications 
arising from the ay of ithe supply of 
public money to the building industry which 
give further grounds for — a the eco- 
nomic wisdom of the “cuts.” If, for in- 
stance, it is admitted that the circulation of 
money arising by weekly wage spending is 
the foundation, as well as the life-stream of 
national trade, then it is clearly sound 
economy to foster, care for, and develop this 

function. 

What then is the inevitable effect of cur- 
tailing this source of national prosperity 
by reducing the weekly wage of the build- 
ing industry as now decided upon? It is 
to reduce one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, source of weekly wage circulation 
of OD Page 
annually through the building industry in 
this country; ef this sum it has been 
soundly estimated that not less than 80 per 
cent. is disposed of through the medium of 
weekly wages and monthly salaries. It is 
dou whether any other ne on 
d , not excepting re, 
perf large proportion of weekly wage pay- 
ments, and, at the same time, purchases 
such @ small proportion of its raw material 
from overseas, including even its greatest 
import, namely, timber. As bearing upon 
this particular aspect it is worth while to 
trace the effect on the general trading 


interests of the country of the expenditure 
of the £1 unit through the building 
industry. 

The proportion of every pound spent 
through the building industry that is paid 
away in the form of weekly wages is not 
less than 75 per cent. (15s.). Assume that 
the average net profit on weekly commodity 
purchases to be as low as 24 per cent. (it 
must in fact be much more greater than 
this), it means that every 15s. so spent 
makes a weekly profit of 44d. Multiply 
this 26 times (the average turnover for the 
year) and a cumulative annual profit of 
9s. Od. is realised which, on the basis of 
simple interest (leaving the factor of com- 
pound interest which naturally follows to 
liquidate possible losses), is something over 
69 per cent. per annum. This simple illus- 
tration, applied on a national scale, means 
that if in a normal year £250,000,000 is 
spent through the industry, 75 per cent. of 
which is expended through weekly wage 
channels, the annual cumulative profit on 
which is 62 per cent., a total annual profit 
of £117,187,500 is earned—no small contri- 
bution, for a single industry, to the national 
taxable income, under Schedule D and E 
alone, of £1,998,000,000. This sum of profit 
1s apart from the lesser profit which is 
earned on the remaining 25 per cent. of the 
£250,000,000 not spent through weekly wage 
channels. 

The building industry, even at its present 
low average of employment, may be said to 
ereate an annual national trading profit 
totalling a sum of not less than 10 per cent. 
of the annual taxable income of the country. 
It is the activities >f this great home wealth- 
producing industry that it has been decided 
shall be so ruthlessly and so unscientifically 
pruned. National economy there must be, 
but why start by pruning, with a blunt and 
very clumsy axe, a prime source of national 
well-being? The circumstances of the build- 
ing industry unquestionably give real justi- 
fication for doubting the wisdom of such an 
act taken in the name of constructive 
economy. National efficiency indicates 
rather that any industry that can create 
such a degree of home profit as does the 
building industry, should be fostered, not 
curtailed, in the interests of national 
economy. 

It is true that these same remarks, and to 
an extent the same illustration, apply with 
varying degree and force to other industries, 
but by reason of the exceptionally high per- 
centage of its weekly wage disbursement, the 
building industry has infinitely greater home 
wealth-creating powers than any other 
industry. It is for this reason, among other 
economic considerations, that the American 
building industry is so carefully guarded by 
the primarily financial and commercial 
interests of that country, and is in conse- 
quence one of the reasons why no great 
attempt is made to reduce the comparatively 
high wages paid in the industry. The build- 
ing industry in America has come to be 
regarded and recognised as the ‘ Balance- 
wheel of American Industry.”’ It is certainly 
the pivotal home industry of Great Britain. 
There is more capital invested in the products 
of the building industry in the form of free- 
hold and leasehold properties than in any 
other industry. 

Compare, as an instance, the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of the building industry with 
an industry which pays appreciable sums 
abroad for its raw material, or with an 
industry fabricating imported » or with 
an importing and merchanting industry. It 
is quickly seen that the home wealth-pro- 
ducing power of any of these indugtries is 
reduced in almost exact ratio to the amount 
it is forced to pay abroad. No fiscal con- 
troversv can be raised bv such a statement. 
(Certainly none is intended.) It is a state- 
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ment of fact that must be so recognised by 
all sides, and by all interests, when the cur. 
tailment of industry has to be considered as 
a possible national expedient of economy, 

What is the position of the building 
industry in the economic make-up of the 
country? It is the greatest investment 
medium of the country. No other industry 
can compare with the capitalised value of it, 
products. The products of no other industry 
have such pl and taxable values as the 
products of the building industry. It is the 
predominant home industry. It has, in fact, 
no rival as such. 


The agricultural industry may employ 
slightly more workers, but its wage bill is 
far less, as is the wage bill of the exporting 
and home production mining industries. The 
building industry in its widest application 
employs a greater proportion of insured 
workers than any other industry. It has a 
greater number of ancillary workers than any 
other industry. It involves the production of 
more, and a greater diversity of, manufac- 
tured material than any other industry, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the shipbuilding 
industry. From every angle its operations 
affect the wages of probably a million male 
wage-earners—the largest total of any single 
industry, apart from a group of industries. 
This latter aspect is of special importance at 
the present time, in that unemployment 
among its workers means that a greater 
number of dependent families are concerned— 
a social factor which should not go wholly 
unconsidered at this juncture. 

There is a further important aspect to 
this high factor of employment of male 
workers, in that, as the majority of them 
are married, it involves, in times of un- 
employment, the payment, from _ the 
National Insurance funds, of a greater 
number of major payments than is the case 
with unemployment in those industries 
(which are the majority) employing large 
numbers of youths, women, and girls. The 
exhaustion of available insurance funds is, 
in consequence of this, brought appreciably 
nearer by widespread unemployment in the 
building industry. The possibility of this 
exhaustion, the country is told, is a matter 
of no undue probability. Inversely, wide- 
spread employment in the building industry 
assists more than any other industry to keep 
the National Insurance funds solvent. 

What, then, are the conclusions to be 
drawn from an examination of the position 
as we find it today? At the moment there 
appear to be two, namely :— 


(i.) That, however necessary national eco- 
nomy may be, it is not achieved, or 
even assisted, by reducing the flow 
of public money to the big employ- 
ing and home profit-producing 1n- 
dustries, and in particular to the 
building industry. 

‘ (ii.) That by means of the large amount 
of public money that of necessity 
must be spent through the building 
industry, it is, in its present state 
of organisation, peculiarly open to 
attack and sacrifice by uninstructed 
demands for economy. 

With regard to (1), not very much need 
be added to what has already been said, 
except, perhaps, to point out that, if = 
nomy is to be considered in its essential se 
widest application, then an industry = 
can create and disburse through nationa 
channels twice its volume of weekly be 
payments in the form of profit, as can the 
building industry, it should be the ed 
last to be made the subject of cuts, whl? 
so many other industries and forms of es 
mercial enterprise are left to pursue t - 
much less remunerative course (from ud 
wider national point of view) undisturde®. 

Just one other reference by way of & 
am The national taxable income . 
approximately £2,400,000,000, a tax ag 
penny upon which yields £10,000,009. sie 
not more constructive to impose this pen 
tax and spend the money through the B. 
ductive channels of the building inéue =: 
and thus allow it to create in profit a? 
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£10,000,000 in three years, than to pay out 
the value of one-third of the penny tax 
(£3,300,000) through the channels of the 
unemployment funds (swelling the £1,000,000 
a week we are already paying through this 
channel), the greater proportion of which 
sum has to be spent in food, and, in con- 
sequence, largely paid away outside the 
country? 

To carry the point just one stage further. 
It is true that not leas, on an average, than 
one-third of the workers’ wages in the 
building industry in Great Britain is spent 
on food, It follows, then, that the greater 
part of this sum is paid abroad; but as, in 
the case of the unemployed benefit payment, 
almost the whole of the amount (a third 
of the normal wage) is spent on food, it 
further follows that the one-third of a penny 
tax imposed for unemployment benefit is 
almost directly paid away abroad, and 
therefore earns but little profit (if any) in 
this country to pay the recurring tax of 
the following year, and is in consequence 
and effact a direct national subsidy to in- 
terests abroad. 

We arrive, therefore, at the simpie and 
elementary position that, in attempting to 
“ save’ the value of 1d. of the national in- 
come tax (for use in home consumption 
and profit-producing undertakings), we im- 
pose one-third of a penny tax and promptly 
pay it away abroad. This is a position 
that can hardly be said to conform either 
with the canons of national economy or of 
national prosperity; in short, it is purely 
negative economy. What the building in- 
dustry feels is required so urgently is posi- 
tive and constructive economy. 

With regard to (ii.), consideration of the 
aspect here involved might appear on first 
thoughts to be domestic to the industry 
itself. It has, however, a_ distinctly 
national application. With an industry 
having an employment rate of almost 80 
per cent. of the money spent through it, 
fluctuations of employment are quickly felt 
by the national exchequer, particularly in 
its present state of delicate balance. The 
position then of the building industry, as 
a unit in the make-up of national indus- 
try, is important. Its importance, how- 
ever, does not appear to be sufficiently re- 
cognised and appreciated by the governing 
powers. The reason is not far to seek. 
The fact is, that as a composite national 
industrial unit, it is not organised at all. 
It has neither organised head to guide it 
nor an authorised voice to speak on its full 
behalf. The industry, therefore, is in, in 
an industrial sense, a most vulnerable state. 

The industry carries, under the moderna 
conception of industrialism, a moral obli- 
gation to those trades and workers depend- 
ent on it, but it is without means or 
machinery to meet or accept, in a construc- 
tive sense, those obligations, and while it 
is in its present state of organised dis- 
unity it must continue to experience those 
extreme fluctuations of employment and in- 
roads and raids on its activity, which are 
so largely the cause of the difficulties, not 
only of the industry itself, but, in the 
economic sense, of the country as well. 

What is the remedy? ‘The building in- 
dustry is made up of a mass of separately 
functioning trades and interests, with no 
organised representative form of adminis- 
‘ration as an industrial or commercial unit. 
It has on many occasions in the past been, 
and, in fact, still is, a very favourite pawn, 
and withal a very useful pawn, in political 
conflict. The simplicity with which works 
can be developed, or be curtailed, by ad- 
ministrative action, lends itself very easily, 
unfortunately, to this. Policies—be it housing, 
roads, main drainage or harbour schemes 
—can call into being periods of intense acti- 
vity in the industry, or by a reversal of 
policy can impose on the members of the 
industry a degree and extent of almost dire 
poverty. Such experiences have, unfortun- 
ately, been felt acutely since the war. Imme- 
diately after the war national housing was 
pressed forward to a point which absorbed 
not only almost the whole of the then exist- 
ing workers in the industry, from the 
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labourer to the architect, but also absorbed 
increased numbers in all the professions 
and trades of the industry, and in the manu- 
facture of building materials. ‘This con- 
dition of comparative prosperity was, with- 
out warning or constructive consultation 
with the industry, suddenly reversed by 
crude political action, the repercussions of 
which are still being felt by the industry 
in the prevalence of casual employment 
of all concerned to an extent which it 
has never previously experienced. The 
industry, however, began to show some slight 
improvement during 1926-1927, but since 
that time has again fallen to the bottom 
of the wave, and it is while the industry 
is literally struggling in the slough that 
the present cuts have been made. While 
the industry ia open to such fluctuations 
of trade by a simple wave of the govern- 
mental wand, any degree of real progres- 
sive stability is impossible. 

The need to remedy such a position on a 
national and constructive scale is, to some 
little extent, at last being recognised by the 
industry. Efforts are germinating within 
the industry to take some action and to 
formulate some policy that will tend to 
check the extreme vicissitudes of fortune 
of those dependent upon it, and to put it 
oh a more even, progressive, and profitable 
course and tenor generally. 

Steps, however, are still wanting to brin 
home to the industry generally the need o: 
strong organisation and representation which 
can put and preserve the industry in the posi- 
tion of being much more a master of its for- 
tunes than it has been in the past. While 
the industry as a whole is in the unformu- 
lated and disintegrated state it now is, 
stability in the national sense cannot be 
ho for. The industry remains the play- 
thing not only of political policies in the first 
place, but also of the reaction to these 
policies which almost inevitably arises in 
the field of private enterprise. 


Fluctuations in the fortunes of the industry 
can only arise under two heads: namely, 
governmental enterprise and private enter- 
prise. The former of these can largely be 
controlled by the industry. With strong 
national representation there is mo reason 
why the industry should continue to lie 
under the apprehension of a volte-face in the 
public works policy of the country (such a 
volte-face having been twice experienced in 
the course of the last ten years). 

While the building industry remains, as it 
must if progress is to be maintained, the 
channel of expenditure of large sums of public 
inoney, it must constitute for itself a position 
which will enable it to have no small voice 
both in the formulation and, if necessary, in 
the administration of the policy controlling 
such expenditure, and thus avoid periods of 
extreme and, in effect, uneconomic activity, 
at one time, and equally uneconomic depres- 
sion at another. 

In the field of private enterprise much 
could be said of the advantages that would 
accrue from a greater degree of representa- 
tive organisation within the industry, but the 
particular point to be made clear in this 
relation is: that while industry is open to 
such fluctuations of fortune as it is on its 
public works side (which equals nearly 50 
per cent. of its trade), real stability or pro- 
gressive development in the field of private 
enterprise cannot be hoped for on any large 
scale. 

Organisation within the industry, there- 
fore, would arpet to be the crying need, as 
it appears to the only means of meeting 
and overcoming the industry’s major 
trovbles, which, in the light of its recent 
experience of extreme fluctuations of for- 
tune, is, in the wider interests of industrial 
and national efficiency, so urgently called for. 

The duty of the industry, therefore, is to 
take such steps as will constitute it as an 
industrial whole, the purpose of which will 
be not only to foster its trade along the most 
efficient lines, but to see to it that the play 
of policies, from whatever source they arise, 
will be administered in such a way as to be 
profitable to all and inimical to none. 
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THE I1.A.A.S, ANNUAL 
TOUR 


Tae tour which is undertaken annually by 
members of the Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors was to Majorca, by 
way of Paris and Carcassonne. The party 
leit London on September 5, leaving 
Paris the same night for Carcassonne, a 
town abounding with archeological interest. 
Originally a Roman camp, it was later seized 
by the Visigoths who in turn were driven 
out by the Saracens. It is chiefly remark- 
able for the Roman citadel in the heart of 
the city, from which a ificent view can 
be obtained over the Aude valley. The next 
town visited was Barcelona. Here the party’s 
tour of the city included a visit to the 
departmental stores El Siglo, on the 
Ramblas, and the princi oroughfares, 
the Cathedral, the Opera House, the Bishop's 
Palace and other places of interest. In 
afternoon vars were chartered for a visit to 
libidabo, going up the mountain road to the 
summit (1,745 ft.), from which a wonderful 
paconeene sight of the city is obtained; then 

ack by way of Vallvidrera, Paseo Bonanova; 

it the Royal Palace, and so on through the 

xhibition grounds to the hotel. At 9 p.m. 
a seg | boarded the magnificent new fis. 
“* City of Palma ”’ for the journey to Majorca, 
@ sea passage of about 100 miles. 

A week was spent here visiting the man 
— —— and scenes of the ialned. 

mongst buildings — were the 
Lonja; Casa Consistorial ity Hall); the 
Cathedral (erected 1233-1433); the Castle San 
Vida; and the Casa Oleza. On the day the 
Cathedral was visited the ceremony of the 
Crowning of the Virgin was due to take 
place. Major G, J. B. Athoe’s description of 
the ceremony is :—‘‘ For a moment imagine 
yourself with us in this holy place—a 
—— House of ‘The Great Architect ’— 

it by many hundreds of lights and candles. 
The fierce golden rays of the Southern sun 
pour, softened, through the magnificent 
stained-glass windows, harmoniously inter- 
mingling with the brightness of the lights 
within and reflecting the glory of the superb 
work of some forgotten master craftsman who 
chiselled out the huge pulpit in stone, and 
shine on the great pillars of unique beauty, 
and the golden pipes of the organ. The Arch- 
bishop stands on the Altar a attended 
by many priests and servers of the Sanctuary 
—acolytes—who swing their censers to and 
fro making the incense rise as a veil shadow- 
ing all for a moment, and then slowly lifting 
to reveal again the colourful scene. In the 
lower part of the chancel a choir of two 
hundred boys and men start to sing; the 
organ peals slowly forth, a bell tinkles, and 
there is a great silence: the Mass is bei 
said, followed presently by the ceremony 
the Crowning of the Virgin. The organ 
bursts forth, rising this time to a great 
crescendo; immediately there is a great up- 
rising of a congregation of more than 3,000 
people, and there is heard the strains of real 
joyous singing, such as is never heard in 
this country. Then the women suddenly 
their hands, a peculiarly Spanish custom.” 
The return journey to England was com- 
menced on September 15, being made by Bar- 
celona, Brive (France) and Paris, where the 
party as such broke up on September 18. 





Architects’ Estates. 

Mr. Abraham Henthorn Stott, of The 
Elms, Vale-road, Bowden, Cheshire, and of 
Cross-street, Manchester, architect, surveyor 
and consulting — left £132,439, net 
personalty £128,026. - 

Mr. Robert Gordon Wilson, of Westholme, 
Queen’s-road, Aberdeen, retired architect, 
left, in addition to real estate of considerable 
value, personal estate in Great Britain valued 
for probate at — = t hadi 

Mr. Samuel] Francis Hynes, 
Blackrock, Co. Cork, architect (estate in 
—— and the Irish Free State), left 
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ART OF 
Aw address on this subject was read by 
ent Sy: ern, a 
Central School of Arts Crafts, South- 


an age of commercial mediocrity,’’ the lecturer 
said that in the career of Professor Lethaby 
we had the link that connected the chain of 
jate nineteenth century events with the ex- 
citement of the present age. The | lish 
people were not inartistic. They op- 
unity to ex themselves; there were 
‘ew who did not wish to escape from bond- 
age, to do something, and to leave the world 
the better for having lived. The ee 
of art schools and training centres in a 
the important towns and cities had done 
much to increase the national wealth. 
Public taste had been improved. The chicf 
fault of the art of to-day was that it did not 
represent the daily lives of the mass of the 
ple. It was in vain in the sense that 
it was too artificial and too one-sided. 
Thinkers had no real quarrel with the sys- 
tem of art training which, under existing 
conditions, was as near to perfection as it 
was possible to make it. 
In the manner of art ex ion, no real 
departure had been made since the days of 
the Egyptians. The standards of draughts 
manship were relatively constant, that was 
to say, in the highest branches. The finest 
technique and simplification in painting was 
attained; sculpture was adventurous, cali- 
aphy was studied as a branch of fine art, 
esigning and devisement of form was broad. 
Great attention was given to geometry, to 
anatomy, and to all the elements of art 
training. We set store on things made by 
hand, we had learnt in some small measure 
to deprive the machine of its brutality. 
There were attempts to re-endow society wit 
craftsmanship and individuality. We had 
learnt how to repair old buildings without 
impairing the character of the old work. We 
had developed a taste for colour, for woven 
stuffs, and for pottery. But in the realm of 
architecture we were torn between regional- 
ism, which was the architecture of humanism, 
and functionalism which sought to give 
buildings the efficiency of liners and air- 
planes. In other words, we were entering 


upon a phase of dehumanised building in the 


hope that a new expression would arise. 
That was all very clever and all very well, 
but it was not art. Lethaby knew this, and 
he realised that we were exchanging one 
fashion for another. The oraze for the 
machine style was on a par with blind 
revivalism. There was no greater danger 
than that resulting from a striving for a 
formula to dominate the parent art of archi- 
tecture. There were some who argued that 
art was in a st of transition, that it was 
our duty to find out the needs of democracy 
and devise art to suit. But we knew that 
art, am other things, was aristocratic. 
We had learnt that it would not be forced 
into a straight waistcoat, and he who 
thought in terms of cubes, prisms and 
conoidal interpenetrations would soon be 
giad of an excuse to change his procedure. 

The really astonishing thing today was 
the flourishing state of art training and 
the growing appreciation of the public for 
works of the first rank. He, the speaker, 
would go so far as to say that art had 
achieved its greatest conquest in the 
appeal it made to tens of thousands at the 
present time. While we all had our violent 
likes and dislikes we had to acknowledge 
that arfistic endeavour was very much alive 
to-day. True, it had changed in its rela- 
tive values. The ideal of solid monumental 
permanency which was the aim of the old 
masters had yielded to the vehemence of 
modern conditions. Art had quickened and 
was still quickening. It demanded, however, 
from its votaries just as much preliminary 
work and just as much technical skill as it 
did in more leisurely times. 
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TO-DAY 


Art was not understood as it should be 
by those in a position to adopt it for the 
common good. As evidence of the demand 
for men and women trained in various 
branches of art and craft, there was room 
for every trained person to turn an honest 
penny. He looked forward with confidence 
to the time when every manufacturing 
firm in this country employed one or several 
artists as part of its organisation. The 
conditions of modern civilisation had given 
extraordinary power to the machine; speed 
and mass production were unfortunately 
concomitants of the age. But the foisting 
of shoddy upon an unsuspecting public was 
as bad as forgery. 

He had been asked more than once to 
explain how it was that modern Swedish 
art was so distinctive and so purposeful. 
The answer was to be found in the fact 
that Sweden had a small population and 
that art and industry were very intimately 
related. Moreover, in Sweden agriculture 
was a staple industry. 


It might be asked: What was the nature 
of the impulses of collective art at the pre- 
sent time’ In the first place artists and 
craftsmen formed two divisions, namely, the 
Idealists and the Realists. The Idealists had 
a strong leaning towards the humanities; the 
Realists, on the other hand, were impatient 
and had a great belief in their own power to 
invent. The chief difference between the 
Idealists and the Realists was that while the 
former built up their knowledge by study, 
the latter aimed at literal interpretation of 
modern factors. Under present conditions 
the result was a weak compromise. Further, 
the art critic acted as referee and invented 
jargon phrases to explain what it all meant. 
Small wonder that the public failed to un- 
derstand what the artists were driving at. 

Again, were the art and craft of to-day 
representative of the nation? In so far as 
it was the product of towns due to concentra- 
tion of millions near industrial centres, it 
functioned as a palliative rather than a 
national expression. In its ramifications it 
was —. In country districts the 
regional spirit was passing into obscurity. 
That was alarming. If a seuithiend aa 
was nothing but the abyss. It would be seen. 
therefore, that modern conditions of society 
had become lop-sided. Town life was 
responsible for this. When we inquired into 
the nature of art to-day we realised that 
given the conditions of the last century and 
a half the course of events had been 
inevitable. The change arose from the 
domestic system, with agriculture as a main- 
stay, to the factory system with imported 
foodstuffs to cheapen mass production. 
Those functions had militated against sim- 
plicity in art and craft. The most marked 
feature of the change had been concentration 
of population so detrimental to all classes. 
and especially so to those bred and born in the 
country. To-day we complained of the 
spoliation of the countryside, the spreading 
of cheap meretricious building into fields 
which had become prairies. It had been 
remarked that great poetry had its roots in 
nursery rhymes. How true it was that great 
art began outside towns. 

It might be asked : Would decentralisation 
of industry help art and art workers? The 
answer to that question was bound up with 
issues of a real, not an artificial, revival of 
rural life. In the first place agriculture 
would have to be reorganised. t would 
have to be realised that vast cities such as 
London had reached their limit of manage- 
able control, Rural areas would need to be de- 
fined, and certain industries allocated to those 
districts. He, the speaker, could envision 
a great future, with every village and each 
small town having its training centre for the 
arts and crafts. In one sense those small 
communities would be largely self-supporting. 
The local carpenters and joiners would make 
furniture under direction. There would be 
a revival of pottery, weaving and metal 
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work; real pride in honest crafts 
would be the natural outcome. The hire pur- 
chase would end. ; 
worth, e and Claptrap, Unlimited, would 
remove their advertisements from the land. 
— That was the dream of Morris and 
of Lethaby, and he saw no reason why it 
should not be brought to pass. 

Was there a future for healthy art 
expression? | Most emphatically yes, but 
reform was essential. There must be a 
national awakening to the fact that all was 
not well; we had too many shams and make. 
believes. The complete abandonment of 
town life was not advocated. On the con- 
trary he merely suggested a more just 
balance between town and country condi- 
tions, As things were going at present the 
town threatened to obscure the country. 
Regional planning was a step towards reform. 

What was the art psychology of to-day’ 
That could be answered by saving that some 
artists and certain sections of the cultured 
public had to some extent regained the broad 
outlook of the eighteenth century. They 
wished for the end of shibboleths, and the pro- 
duction of works of grace and beauty. Art 
to-day relied for its right to be on the judg- 
ment of its patrons as much as upon the 
earnestness of purpose of those who professed 
to be its votaries. The patrons of to-day 
were no longer rich dilettanti. They were 
to be sought for among the masses of the 
people. His advice to students and to 
teachers was to select their patrons and to 
make their creations attractive. 


R.I.B.A. POPULAR - 
LECTURE 


“THE USES OF AN ARCHITECT.” 


Tue last of the four popular lectures on 
architecture at the R.I.B.A. was given last 
Saturday afternoon by Mr. H. B. Creswell, 
F.R.I.B.A., who chose as his subject, “ The 
Uses of an Architect.”” The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Charles Marriott, Hon. 
A.R.1.B.A., who, in the course of his intro- 
ductory remarks, said the architect could 
justifiably be regarded as “ The Divinity 
which shapes our ends,” and he made that 
remark because, at the moment, there seemed 
to be extant some confusion as to the respec- 
tive functions of the engineer and the archi- 
tect. One reason for that confusion was that 
the architect and the engineer were often 
the same person, as witness the case of 
Rennie, the designer of Waterloo Bridge. 
And for some years there existed the heresy 
that the purpose of the architect was limited 
to the shaping of buildings, but the fact was 
he had to be conversant with the march of 
science and the increasing needs which it 
brought in its train. 

The lecturer said what an architect really 
was had not yet been decided; he appeared 
to be one who could persuade any man, 
woman or child to pay him for designing and 
producing a building. But in about 18 
months’ time a definite meaning would be 
attachable to the term “ architect,” 1.¢., 4 
quack or a charlatan; it would connote 
someone who was not qualified, because an 
architect who had become qualified would be 
a ‘registered architect.” At present he 
would like to define an architect as an edu- 
cated practitioner of architecture, architec: 
ture being understood to mean proper build- 
ing—building with beauty and in_ truth. 
His idea of truth in yeiiting could be best 
conveyed by speaking of the opposite. & 
motor-trailer caravan which he recently saw 
elaborately painted to represent brickwork. 
Nobody but an engineer could have thoug: 
of such a contradiction. The only wy = 
make use of an architect was to get 'm 
build. Conversely, the only alternative ws 
to “loot” a design out of one of the illus 
trated papers, and get a builder to work 
it: the only drawback to which was *”’ pd 
might have to become acquainted ~ os 
architect in the witness-box for having ¥ 
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his copyright. It was true that another way 
was to become one’s own architect. The lec- 
turer showed on the screen the detailed plan 
of such an effort, and greatly amused the 
audience by his caustic comments on it. 
Then he showed how, though occupying less 
ground, a much superior plan could be 
evolved, at less cost and giving equal accom- 
modation. This was followed by an instance 
of the care required to lay stairs satisfac- 
torily with a given tread and rise. Some- 
times, said the lecturer, owing to aged resi- 
dents or some disability, it was necessary to 
have very shallow stairs. He also showed 
—s of bills of quantities and the con- 
itions of contract. 

On the subject of extras, the lecturer said 
that these were, in great part, due to inter- 
ference by the client coming with sugges- 
tions while the building was in progress. 
Judges usually showed little understanding 
of artists or architects, but recently when 
a friend of a judge complained that he was 
in great difficulties with his architect, as he 
feared he would make a failure of his house, 
the judge said, ‘‘If you let the man alone 
the probability is that the house will be a 
success, but if you interfere with him it is 
bound to be a failure.”’ 

Speaking of provision for cupboards in 
houses, the lecturer declared this to be a 
pre-war idea; people since the war had 
learned what they would not learn before, 
namely, that cupboards cost money, they 
were really one of the most expensive things 
in a house. The old idea seemed to be that 
if there were plenty of cupboards nothin 
need be thrown away. A relative of his ha 
never thrown anything away, and though her 
children had now children of their own, she 
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still had the former's boots stored away in 
her cupboards, as well as most of their toys. 

The lecturer then dealt with the archi- 
tect’s responsibility. The architect, he said, 
certainly took the blame if any were to be 
attributed. If ever an architect should go 
to heaven—he was not clear whether that 
was likely—all he would ask was that he 
might be allowed to build without interfer- 
ence, without misunderstandings, without 
obstruction, intended or otherwise, so that 
he could see his ideas carried out without 
all the struggle, the strain, the worry and 
the anxiety which was usually his lot on 
earth. The architect’s life was a continual 
battle; like a boxer in the ring, he could 
never forget that, in one way or another, 
circumstances or people would probably get 
him at a disadvantage. 

Reverting to the question of extras, he 
said the architect allowed a certain sum for 
contingencies, as, however great was his 
foresight, it was impossible for him to fore- 
see everything which might be necessary. In 
America the architect was himself respon- 
sible for the extras he put into a building 
without the sanction of the owner and un- 
less he was able to produce the client’s 
written sanction. 

Having engaged one’s architect, the 
proper thing was to insist that he got well 
down to his job; the architect’s job was to 
give effect to the client’s ideas, and express 
in a beautiful way what were his wishes. 
Having settled with the architect and agreed 
a price, his parting advice was: ‘‘ Don’t give 
orders, and don’t interfere.’’ The lecture 
was supplemented by many slides. 

He was cordially thanked at the con- 
clusion. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


R.LB.A, 
The Kalendar. 

The newly published Kalendar of the 
R.1.B.A. shows that during the last 12 months 
the Fellows have increased in number from 
1,567 to 1,656, the Associates from 2,586 to 
2,703, the Licentiates from 1,853 to 2,304, 
and the total number of architects and 
students of architecture in the ranks of the 
R.1.B.A. and its Allied and Associated Socie- 


isto iti Empire has increased from 


The Columbus Memorial Competition. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A., has re- 
ceived a cablegram from the President of the 
Brazilian Institute of Architects congratu- 
lating the R.I.B.A. upon the success of Mr. 
J. 1. Gleave in the international competition 
for the design of the lighthouse dedicated to 
the memory of Columbus. The Council of the 
Royal Institute at their last meeting passed a 
cordial vote of congratulation to Mr. Gleave 
on_his brilliant achievement. Mr. Gleave is 
a Student of the R.1.B.A., having passed the 
Intermediate Examination in 1997. 


HULL COLLEGE OF ART AND CRAFTS. 
ee The Gothic Revival, 

-\t the Hull College of Art and Crafts re- 
ently, Mr. G. Dudley Harbron, F.R.I.B.A., 
gave a lecture to architects and architectural 
st udents on “The Early Days of the Gothic 
Revival,” accompanying his remarks by a 
selection of slides. The chair was taken by 
Mr F. J. Horth, F.R.LB.A. 

The lecturer stated that ‘ Gothic Revival ” 
was the name applied to the architectural 
phase of the romantic revival, for the Gothic 
torms were those through which the romantic 
revival eventually made its architectural pro- 
test. The first indications of change had been 
in the use of pseudo-Chinese shapes, and in 
garden bridges and summer-houses and in 
Gothic ruins constructed as part of the newly 
made romantic landscape. Architecture, as 
= — — oe embodied. It 

* 4s 4 Iorm of playful protest against life’s 
monotony that the first steps were taken to 
re-employ Gothic forms. The liking grew for 
these odd shapes, for they transported the 
‘pectator imto the realms of imagination. 





Walpole, who transformed a cottage, and 
Beckford, who built a habitable abbey, 
started a fashion for the modern antiques. 
They were not serious. The ferment follow- 
ing the revolution in France gave the move- 
ment a more serious direction. Gothic was 
deemed to be typically British, and the 
genuine later periods to represent the date 
when architecture had declined under foreign 
influences. It was patriotic and it promised 
a return to the condition of a “‘ Merry Eng- 
land.”’ It was scientific in that its graces 
arose from construction. A Frenchman, 
Augustus Pugin, saw the need for accurate 
drawings of genuine Gothic architecture and 
gave the movement its first antiquarian 
trend. His son,.Welby Pugin, spent his life 
in furthering the revival by his writing and 
through his works. Welby Pugin abandoned 
the reference to the last Gothic as exemplar 
and selected that which he deemed the best. 
He died at forty after a life of unparalleled 
exertion for Christian art, With his death, 
in 1851, the early history of the revival 
closed—it concluded as an all-pervading move- 
ment in 1870. 

Mr. Allanson Hick proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
ASSOCIATIONS OF SPECIALISTS AND 
SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

In a leaflet which we have received, signed 
by Mr. T. A. MelIntyre, it is stated that 
the negotiations between the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
in connection with the New Form of Main 
Building Contract, revealed the necessity 
and desirability of having a properly con- 
stituted Federation representative of sub- 
contracting interests generally. 

The question is being considered by a 
group of subcontracting interests, who 
make the following proposals :— 

1. That an Association with headquarters 
in London should be formed, entitled “ The 
National Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-Contractors.” 

2 That membership should be restricted 
to associations of trades interested in sub- 
contracts and specialists’ work of the bnild- 
ing and allied industries. 
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3. That the subscription should be 
nominal to cover expenses. (it is possible 
that such secretarial services as may be 
necessary, including the use of a suitable 
room for meetings, would be obtained in 
London at comparatively small cost to the 
Federation.) 

4. That the objects of the Federation 
should be to deal with all questions affect- 
ing the interests of sub-contractors and 
specialists in general (excluding wages); to 
formulate and to recommend for adoption 
by the constituent associations courses of 
action consistent with the general policy 
agreed upon by the Federation, and in par- 
ticular to consolidate the good relationship 
and underetanding between specialists, sub- 
contractors, architects, surveyors and 
builders. 

It is emphasised that the Federation would 
in no way interfere with questions of wages 
nor usurp the functions and work of the con- 
etituent associations, but would deal only 
with questions where concerted action 
may be necessary and desirable. Sufficient 
support, it was stated, is already assured to 
make it possible to summon a meeting 
to be held in London in January next to 
take further necessary steps. Mr. Percival 
Foddering, of Finsbury Court, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C.2, is the secretary. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BRIDGE 

AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting of persons associated with the 
structural steel industry, held at the Gros- 
venor Hotel, it has unanimously been decided 
to form a new organisation called the National 
Federation of Bridge and Structural En- 
gineers. Mr. James Halliday, of Messrs. 
Francis Morton and Co., Ltd., was elected 
the first chairman, and Mr. E. A. Will- 
son, of Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and 
Sons, Ltd., was elected vice-chairman. 

It is stated that the new federation has 
a wide field of work before it in the con- 
ditions affecting the supply and delivery 
of steelwork for all classes of public and 
private contracts. Its formation represents 
a desire on the part of this section of the 
steel industry to be ready to deal with 
every phase of economic policy with which 
the industry may be confronted. At the 
meeting, a programme of work was de- 
cided upon, and an executive committee re- 
presenting every district in England and 
Scotland was elected. The members of the 
executive committee are:—Mr. J. W. Baillie 
(The Horeeley Bridge and Engineering Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. R. S. Benson (Head, Wrightson 
and Co., Ltd.), Mr. T. Booth (Mesers. John 
Booth and Sons), Mr. A. J. Burgess (Messrs. 
John Lysaght, Ltd.), Mr. H. B. Denton 
(Messrs. Joseph Parkes and Son), Mr. 
J. R. Dixon (The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Co., Ltd.), Mr. T. R. Miller 
(Motherwell Bridge and Engineering Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. A. Robson (Fairfield Shipbuild- 
ing and Engineering Co., Ltd.), Mr. J. D. 
Stitt (Messrs. Redpath, Brown and Co.. 
Ltd.), Mr. Grahame H. Thomson (Messrs. 
P. and W. MacLellan, Ltd.), Mr. W. T. 
Thornhill (Messrs. Rubery, Owen and Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. F. G. Woolley (Messrs. Joseph 
Westwood and Co., Ltd.). The secretary is 
Mr. C. J. Kavanagh, Artillery House, 
Artillery-row, 8.W.1. 


pose J. vis Clegg has laid at 


Ormskirk the foundation-stone of the new 
Edge Hill Training College for women 
teachers, which will cost £200,000. The col- 
lege will take the place of the building at 

ge Hill, Thenpeel, and will provide accom- 
modation for 200 students. Mr. Stephen Wil- 
kinson, A.F.C., F.R.LB.A., is the County 
Architect. 
Municipal and County 

The Handbook, 1931-32, for the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers, now 
published (The Institution: 84, Eecleston- 
square, S.W.1), comprises a complete guide 
to the activities of this Institution. In- 
cluded are lists of the councils and standing 
committees, by-laws, members, examination 
regulations, prizes, etc. 
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A » prepared the President, on 
” Aelteotion and the Business Man,’’ was 
taken as read. From this we take the follow- 
ing extracts :—Although the work of the 
Law Courts of the country deserved high 
praise for its standard of justice and method 
of ining the truth in a dispute, the 
delay and cost of ordinary litigation fre- 

ently caused vexation, and sometimes 

a denial or failure of justice. There 
was no doubt that delay and expense caused 
hardship, both to those making and to those 
resisting claims. The plaintiff with a just 
cause of action found that it was better to 
compromise, even at a sacrifice, than be kept 
waiting and put to expense; while the 
fendant with a defence found it better 
to pay than to have the worry and cost of 
litigation. Business men who realised that 
all money spent in disputes was unproduc- 
tive, constantly reso to arbitration with 
a view to securing and cheapness in 
arriving at a decision. But they also required 
that the decision should be just, and that it 
should be arrived at after an impartial in- 
vestigation of all the facts; in other words, 
‘hat it should be in the nature of a judicial 
decision: Moreover, if the decision was to be 
secure from interference by the Courts, it 
was essential that the arbitrator should make 
his investigation and frame his award in a 
manner which did not conflict with the law; 
otherwise, the defeated party might resort 
to the Courts, and the delay and cost of 
litigation might follow, and the arbitration 
prove abortive. This consideration made it 
almost essential that the arbitrator should 
not only act fairly, but that he should have 
some knowledge of the law applicable to the 
conduct of arbitration. 

In disputes involving technical matters, it 
was further desirable that the arbitrator 
should have some special knowledge of the 
particular trade or business or profession 
concerned, so that there need be no waste 
of time explaining technical terms or 
methods. The business man seeking justice 
required a tribunal that would act with 
speed and cheapness and efficiency. In the 
Courts he could get efficiency without speed 
or cheapness; from the untrained arbitrator 
he might get speed and cheapness, but with- 
out iency. 

Their registrar, on what might be de- 
scribed as his annual tour of the provinces, 
found time to give, under the auspices of the 
Institute, lectures at many provincial centres 
on matters pertaining to arbitration. These 
lectures were well attended and much appre- 
ciated, but the inevitable question nearly 
always cropped up, ‘‘Can the Institute of 
Arbitrators ensure that arbitration is 
cheaper, quicker, and more efficient for 
settling technical and commercial disputes 
and differences than the more laborious 
forms of litigation? ” 

A practical policy had always existed, and 
the method set out in that address afforded 
to the business man a form of arbitration 
so simple that it could hardly fail quickly 
to meet the response it deserved, always pro- 
vided that business men who had differences 
or disputes really wished to settle the matter 
uickly and in a straightforward manner. 

e last few words might seem extraordinary, 
but it was not always that one or both 
parties resorting to itration desired an 
early settlement at a minimum expense. 
One side might be of a — character, 


oe ee in the know- 
that hi ‘was not, endeavour 
to be the victor breaking his opponent 
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ARBITRATORS 


down by piling up the costs. In such cases 
the would become as complex and 
the cost as heavy as, or heavier than, 
litigation, and the advantage of arbitration 
would be lost; but would the party causing 
such a state and condition be one to whom 
could be applied the description ‘a business 
man ’’? 


There was, happily, the other extreme. 
Two business men with a dispute or differ- 
ence wanted it settled; they agreed upon no 
legal trappings. There was an organisation 
in being, the London Court of Arbitration, 
with a committee to suggest and nominate 
or appoint arbitrators to settle cases. The 

els embodied men who were expert in 
their particular occupation, but not neces- 
sarily having a knowledge of the necessary 
rac framework. 


The object of the Institute of Arbitrators 
was to provide a means of justice which was 
rompt, inexpensive, and also efficient, by 
offering to the business community the ser- 
vices of a body of men skilled in various 
technical branches of industry and commerce, 
who were also uainted with the legal in- 
cidents of arbitration; and by insisting upon 
the prompt determination of disputes under 
the simplest rules of procedure involving 
small. expense. 


So it was the established policy of the 
Institute, firstly, to ensure that its panel 
embodied arbitrators expert and experienced 
in their specialist capacity; and, secondly, 
that they should sess that knowledge of 
contracts, of arbitration, of evidenee and 
procedure, that they were able to deal with 
obstructive tactics and attain a_ result 
by their award equal to legally protected 
and expensive litigation, and leave the 
parties satisfied that they had had equitable 
consideration. 


In connection with disputes where one of 
the parties was litigious or obstreperous, or 
where the technical points at issue were 
secondary to the legal position, the assist- 
ance which the Institute gave was by the 
appointment through their reference com- 
mittee of an arbitrator who combined with 
the knowledge of the specialist the neces- 
sary legal experience, and by the assistance 
of the registrar. 

But it was in disputes of a simple nature 
where arbitration under the special rules 
would mostly assist the business man. 
These rules proposed that the parties should 
agree to the idloting procedure :— 


(1) Arbitration under the Arbitration Act, 
1889 


(2) Arbitration to be before a single arbi- 
trator. 

(9) Arbitrator to be appointed by the 
reference committee of the Institute so that 
an arbitrator with specialist knowledge of 
legal framework in connection with the swb- 
ject matter be appointed. 

(4) Parties to state their own case. 


(5) Institute scale of fees to be those 
applicable. 


(6) Only one expert witness on either side 
to be allowed excepting by order of the 
arbitrator. 

(7) Method of dealing with costs to be 
agreed. 

To obtain the advantages of these recom- 
mendations it was only necessary to start 
correctly, and the advice of the registrar of 
the Institute was open to the parties on 
framing the submission, without obligation 
or fees. The first vital point was to have the 
actual dispute well defined, so that both 
parties were aware of their actual difference, 
for it was possible for a dispute, though well 
defined, not to come within the provision of 
an arbitration clause. In instituting the 
simplified form, the Institute was meeting 
= henge hg — ge and his council 
rus’ t they would respond to it 
becoming subscribi seaalieae. which il 
enable t to obtain these advantages in a 
far easier _way than they could by li tion. 
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Daniel Chester French. 


A friend of the late Daniel Chester French 
rites to us as follows :—“‘ The of the 
famous sculptor, Daniel Chester French, who 

ssed away in his sleep on October 7 last, 
oena a gap in the world of art creation in 
America. He was working to the , and 
only two weeks before the end was busy on 
his marble figure of ‘ Andromeda.’ Mr. 
French, who was in his eighty-second year, 
belongs, of course, to the earlier days of this 
wonderful new growth of American scul 
ture: he was a pioneer, @ leader, and his 
influence was entirely for good. Where 
others sought inspiration in the Parisian 
studios he remained—as has been well said— 
typically American; but there was nothing 
narrow or limited in his outlook or achieve- 
ment; it belongs to the world and to all time. 

“We think here of his Milmore Memorial, 
‘Death staying the hand of the Sculptor,’ 
which gained a medal in the Paris Salon of 
1891, and brought his name before the world. 
Then his great Lincoln statues, of which 
President Hoover said to his widow of her 
husband, ‘ He wrought in marble imperish- 
able personages of American history; his 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in the National 
Memorial will be a national shrine for ever.’ 
Then his grand groups of the New York 
Customs, the ‘Four Continents’ of the 
world, which the present writer saw in the 
making; his bronze doors of Boston Public 
Library; and his single figures: the 
‘Memory ’” of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
* Republic ’ of the Chicago World’s Fair, the 
‘Alma Mater’ of Cambridge University 
> ag the Soldier of the Park of Milton, 

ass. 

“In ltimself Daniel Chester French was a 
lovable character, simple and sincere in his 
art and life; consistently he strove for the 
best, the highest in ideal, the purest of feeling. 
‘He was the doyen of American sculptors, 
said his friend, the gy sculptor, Taft, 
‘loved and respected by them all. He was 
never satisfied with work just ordinarily 
done, but instilled into his sculptures quali- 
ties that were inspiring. He has been a con- 
stant encouragement to me.’ ”’ 


L. D. Penman. 


After an illness of several weeks the death 
occurred on Saturday at his residence in 
West Kilbride of Mr. L. D. Penman (63), 
ser in the firm of Messrs. Fryers and 

enman, architects, Largs. In his profes- 
sional work he was identified with many of 
the building improvements in the district. 


J. Jarman. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. J. 
Jarman, a well-known builder and ‘‘ period ”’ 
decorator, of Richmond, Surrey. A native of 
Leicester, he first joined the firm of Messrs. 
J. E. Johnson & Sons, where his executive 
ability and capacity for hard work soon 
earned him the position of manager. While 
still in his early ‘twenties he took a principal 
part in the construction of many important 
buildings, including the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners’ Offices in Millbank; McVitie & 
Price’s biscuit factory at Willesden; and 
Woolwich Town Hall. 

In 1907 he started in business in Rich- 
mond on his own account. As a contractor 
to H.M. Office of Works, the Air Ministry, 
and other Government departments. his ex- 
cellent work and enthusiastic personality 
built him up a sound and extensive business. 
He specialised 1n interior decoration, and there 
are some good examples of his “‘period’”’ work 
in the neighbourhood. 

In 1927 he purchased and occupied Spring 
Grove House at Richmond, a fine old Georgian 
mansion originally built by the Marquis of 
Lothian and for many years the home o/ the 
Rugge-Price family. His hobby was old fur- 
niture and pictures, and fhere are some 
beautiful pieces in his collection. His affairs 
will be carried on by his two sons, Messrs. 
F. R. & A. 8. M. Jarman. He was fiity- 
three years of age. 
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By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., A.8.I. 


THE CONDITIONS—(Continued). 


Clause 25.—Certificates and Payments— 
(Continued). 

Sub-clause eRe provides for the per- 
centage of value which is to be retained. It 
is to be agreed, and to be stated in the ap- 
pendix to the form, and in no case is it to 
exceed a fixed 10 per cent. of the value of 
the work and materials referred to in our 
last article. The limit of these retention 
moneys, or, rather, what is here termed re- 
tention fund, is also to be similarly agreed, 
and it is not to exceed a fixed 10 per cent. 
Thereafter, subject to the provisions of 
clause 15, to which we have previously re- 
ferred, the value of work and materials is to 
be certified in full. 


The limit of the retention fund obviously, 
may be varied by agreement as a variation 
on the contract. It is purely a matter of 
contract between the parties in the way 
which we have on more than one occasion 
pointed out in these articles. 


In large contracts, where large sums are 
involved, there may, it will be seen, be pro- 
portionately large amounts of retention money 
retained by the employer. If this retention 
is arbitrarily exercised by the architect for 
any insufficient cause, or for an unreasonable 
time, there usually is great hardship inflicted 
on the contractor. Delay occurs because of 
disputes regarding ‘‘ extras’; and to meet 
the delay in the payment of retention moneys 
the following sub-clause (d) may or may not 
be included in the contract at the option of 
the parties to the contract. 

Sub-clause (d) provides for retention 
moneys being paid by the employer into an 
agreed bank in the joint names of the em- 
ployer and the contractor; on deposit and 
at interest, or otherwise dealt with by agree- 
ment, to be held, together with all interest, 
upon trust for the employer as and by way 
of —a for the due completion of the 
works. hen completed, one moiety of the 
retention fund, including interest (subject to 
the provisions of clause 19, which, it will be 
remembered, deals with the question of 
damages for non-completion), is to be paid to 
the contractor; the other moiety remaining, 
and still held, upon trust, as above until the 
issue of the architect’s final certificate, when 
the latter moiety, — interest on the moneys 
so retained, is to be paid to the contractor. 
It is further provided, that the contractor (or 
other person legally entitled) is to be paid 
the retention money and interest as above in 
the event of the employer committing an 

act of bankruptcy,” or repudiating the 
contract, or the contractor himself determin- 
ing the contract. 


Sub-clause (e).—Under this sub-clause the 
contractor (subject again to the provisions of 
clause 19 above noted) is to be paid one 
moiety of the retention fund upon “ prac- 
tical completion ’’ of the works. It appears 
‘o us that there is no necessity for this sub- 
clause if sub-clause (d) is put into the con- 
tract, inasmuch as this last-mentioned clause 
clearly indicates the manner in which reten- 
‘on monies are to be dealt with. 
. It would not have been amiss if some dis- 

nection had been made in the new form 
ziving the difference between interim comple- 
‘ton and final certi especially in view 
of the difficulty which some architects appear 
‘o find, and will no doubt in the future find, 

n determining what amounts to “ practical 

inpletion,”” referred to in this clause. We 
“vomit that the word * practical ’’ might well 

_ omitted, and completion taken to mean 

nat ib Says, viz., that the work is finished 
and only the maintenance period (or defects 

‘ahility period, as it is called) under clause 


‘5 being left to run pri 
he ae te to the granting of 


\uh-clause (f).—It is this sub-clause which 
vides for the final certificate being granted 


on the expiration of the said defects liability 
ot or on the making good of defects under 

lause 13 (which deals with defects after 
completion). Whichever of these times is 
the later, the architect is to issue the final 
certificate; and, save for questions of fraud, 
dishonesty, concealment, etc., in regard to the 
works, or materials, or any matter dealt with 
in the certificate, and questions of defects 
and insufficiencies of works or materials, 
which a reasonable examination would not 
have disclosed, this final certificate is to be 
conclusive evidence of the sufficiency of the 
works and materials and of their value. It 
is only the final certificate to which this sub- 
clause applies. It will be remembered that 
sub-clause (g), which we have already noted, 
states that no certificate of itself is conclu- 
sive evidence that any works or material to 
which it relates are in accordance with the 
contract. This, of course, refers to all certifi- 
cates issued previously to the final certifi- 
cate, t.e., all interim certificates. 

Contract clauses governing the issue of cer- 
tificates, more often than not, are to the ad- 
vantage of the employer rather than the con- 
tractor. In the new form the contractor does 
not, however, go unprotected. Both the em- 
ployer and contractor may waive any protec- 
tion they may enjoy under these clauses. 
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Furthermore, whichever of the alternative 
arbitration clauses are adopted in the build- 
ing contract, it gives protection te both 
parties to the contract, and places a limit to 
the exercise of the architect's — 
discretion. The architect's final i 

if it is given amidst dispute or before final 
agreement between the parties, is reviewabie 
by arbitration. In Robins v. Goddard (1903), 
1 K.B. 294, the iff contracted wi ‘ 


the defendant, in a building contract, the 
form of contract being that of the R.1.B.A. 
(1909). This form inter alia provides that 
‘* no certificates of the architect shall be con- 
clusive evidence as to the sufficiency of any 
work or materials to which it relates, nor 
shall it relieve the contractor from the lia- 
bility to make defects.”” There is also 
an arbitration clause in the 1909 form simi- 
lar in all respects to Clause 26 (B) of the new 
form of contract. R. brought three actions 
— G. on certificates of the architect. G. 
pleaded that the certificates were in —_— 
of work done and materials supplied which 
were not in accordance with the contract, but 
were defective and unsuitable. It was held 
that the arbitration clause prevented ail the 
certificates from being final certificates, and 
that G. was entitled to set up his defence 
and counterclaim, Collins, M.R., said : “ If 
something which purports to be conclusive is 
made subject to revision, it loses its part 
of finality "—which remark can be appli 
to the architect’s final certificate under all 
contracts where there is an arbitration clause, 
as either 26 (A) or (B) of the new form. 


? 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


STEEL AND CONCRETE RESEARCH. 


A PAPER entitled ‘‘ Modern Research on the 
Nature of Materials of Construction (Steel 
and Concrete)*’ was read by Mr. Harry 
Jackson, M.I.Mech.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., at a 
meeting of the Institutio: of Structural En 
gineers held on October 22. The task of the 
engineer entrusted with the design of a struc- 
ture was, said the lecturer, twofold. First, 
he must clearly appreciate and value the 
external forces which his structure must 
resist; and, second, he must dispose and pro- 
portion the parts of his structure so that each 
was able to withstand the several forces it 
would be subjected to. In dealing with this 
latter, the consideration of how the material 
would behave under stress immediately arose. 
What was going on in the material of his 
structure, as well as what was going on in 
the structure as a whole, became important. 

Sreet.—Commencing with the familiar 
stress-strain diagram for mild steel, we had 
the range of proportionality between stress and 
strain; next, a more or less sudden change, 
the yield-point, and then the range of per- 
manent deformation up to the breaking-point. 
The cause of the sudden change at the yield- 
point had been a subject of much investiga- 
tion by metallurgists. Under stress, two 
actions took place. The first, elastic deforma- 
tion; and the second, plastic deformation. 

It followed from these and other investiga- 
tions that the structural engineer could no 
longer consider a piece of steel merely as 
something which would stretch or compress 
so much, and return to its original form when 
the stress was removed. He must carry in 
his mind the truth that he was dealing with 
a material which had both elastic and plastic 

roperties. Much experimental work was 
ing carried out at the present time on the 
nature of this plastic property of metals, 
under the name of “‘ creep.”” Work had also 
been done in recent years in the direction of 
obtaining steels having a high elastic range. 

Concrete.—Investigations had been made 
at the Building Research Station on the 
plastic yield of concrete. The three observed 
facts there brought te light were :—(1) 
Shrinkage of concrete, whether stressed or un- 
stressed ; (2) plastic deformation under stress ; 
(3) elastic deformation under stress. All these 
might occur concurrently, and the itude 
of each might vary within wide limits, depend- 


ing upon (1) the constituent elements of the 
concrete; (2) the manner of making the con- 
crete; (3) the time of testing or the age of 
the concrete. 

Inrtuence on Desicn.—Knowing the pro- 
perties of his materials, the engineer chose 
them to suit the conditions he met. The 
metallurgist had not only this knowledge of 
the 4wo properties of steel, but, in addition, 
he had learnt how to produce materials of 
known high “ elastic’’ properties, but these 
had generally low ‘ plastic ’’ properties, and 
vice versa. Moreover, it was known that the 
plasticity was reduced by cold working, that 
was, by subjecting the material to stresses 
beyond the yield-point. 

If the conditions the d«signer had to meet 
imposed stresses which he could be certain 
would not exceed definitely known amounts, 
he might use materials with high elastic pro- 
perties and low plastic properties, knowing 
that the forces on his structure could he so 
balanced as to cause no individual portion -to 
be stressed beyond the predetermined known 
limit. This was so in aeroplane construction. 

Or again, take the case of a wire rope of a 
suspension bridge bent round a terminal 
shackle. The stress due to direct pull on the 
wire would be superimposed on the stress due 
to bending the wire to shape. If, within the 
limits required, one side of the wire could 
stretch plastically, equilibrium would be estab- 
lished without rupture. If, however, this 
plastic quality was absent, rupture would 
immediately take place. 

In the case of concrete, this property of 
plasticity, which might at first have been con- 
sidered an evil, when properly realised and 
utilised provided a means whereby concrete 
might be stressed far beyond even its normal 
breaking load. A notable example of the use 
of this principle was the case of the Plougastel 
Bridge, where the engineer had stressed his 
concrete up to 8,500 'b. per square inch, and 
confidently expected to build structures 
where the concrete would be subjected to a 
stress co! ing to a crushing strength up 
to 42,500 Ib. (19 tons) per square inch. So 
it was that the engineer who knew what was 
going on in the material of his structure, as 
well poli apghe: ing on in the structure 
as a whole, might attempt and achieve the 
apparently impossible. 
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Chimney Dampcourse. 
Sim,—The practice of laying a lead damp- 
course over a chimne pn toed oe all 
i Gan you tel] me of any 
i have been 
gale or hurri- 
INSTRUCTION. 


known to blow over in a hea 
cane from this cause? 


Ground Floors. 


Sir,—I should - ot © have ~~ =— 
res showing t. tive cost of groun 

on built on sleeper walls and joists, with 

surface concrete under, and boarded floors 

laid direct on concrete with a breeze topping. 
Economy. 


Lithography. 

Sin,—I notice the R.LB.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Char shows an item ‘“‘litho- 
graphy’ as a legitimate extra charge under 
ovt-of- t cl ow Is this considered to 
include the duplication of plans, or only the 
lithography of documents, such as specifica- 
tion or bills of quantities? CHARGES. 


Bank of England. 

Srr,—I was informed recently that a part 
of the old Bank of England was built by 
Smirke, but was under the impression that 
the whole of it was by Sir John Soane. Can 
you tell me which contention is correct? 

INTERESTED. 


By-laws. 

Srm,—Are local authorities bound, in giv- 
ing notice of disapproval of plans, to state 
in what way the plans fail to conform to 
the by-laws’ The local surveyor claims he 
has only to state that by-laws nos. —— have 
not been complied with, and that it is for 
us to read, interpret and conform. 

‘+ Counrry Practice. 


Concrete Floor Surface. 


Sie,—I am building a rather large sus 
pended concrete floor of light joists at 18 im. 
centres encased in 6-in. concrete. It is to be 
finished in granolithic paving 1 in. thick. [ 
am wondering whether it is necessary to make 
expansion joints in the topping to prevent 
cracking. Will you please advise if this is 
necessary, and, if so, the intervals and the 
nature of the material? Grano. 


Question. 

Srm,—If a man takes a sub-contract for a 
large firm building an estate, to ca out 
all ——— sy plumbing, p - 
ing, etc. , in fact, ex inting—the 
sects sed ate eon oe ol 

as necessary, 
classed as foreman on job as well as 
dabauinnden’ On the estate in question 
the firm employing the sub-contractor has no 
general foreman on the job, and the sub-con- 
tractor has to stand all responsibility. 
RecuaR 


ANSWERS. 
Fibrous Cornices. 


(Answer to ‘‘C. or W.,” Ocroszr 16.) 
Sie,—C. of W. does not appear to under- 
stand the manufacture or fixing of fibrous 
plaster cornices, or he would not have said 
that the cornices had been stacked on end or 
unsupported along their whole length before 
setting. Fibrous cornices are set before they 
are taken out of the mould, and must have 
t bent while stacked during the process of 
rying; also, to cut bent fibrous ter cor- 
nices into short lengths to fix would be 
disastrous, as the joints would show kinks 
apart from the extra cost of fixing and making 
good to each joint. oe 
In fixing bent cornices to the ceiling and 
wall line they may crackle when straightened. 
This is no detriment to the work, and to 
help the straightening, sprinkle the cornices 
with water with a brush to damp them 
slightly. Good plasterers can fix bent fibrous 
cornices straight, provided in the first in- 
stance they are cast out of a straight mould, 
so there is no necessity to have them re- 
turned to be replaced. 
Practical PLasTERer. 


An Architect’s Difficulty. 


{Answer to “ Young Arcurrecr.” 
BER 9.] 

Sm,—I have read the replies to ‘* Young 
Architect ’’ with great interest. Architects 
do not realise the help builders can be to 
them, and sometimes are unreasonably biased 
in favour of their clients. Builders have 
many first-hand opportunities of introducing 
clients to architects, and do so to those who 
treat them fairly, but often persuade their 
clients that an architect’s services are un- 
sega agg the profession generally is a 

e. 


lot to b 
A.R.1.B.A., Birmingham. 
Specification. 


Answers To “ Burper,”’ Ocroser 16. ] 

m,—“ The internal doors to be 1} in. 
Columbian pine manufactured doors, with 
rim locks and furniture P.C. 17s. 6d. per 
door.” “ Builder’s ” question is an in- 
teresting one. Was he justified in assuming 
that 17s. 6d. was intended to cover the cost 
of the door as well as the lock and furni- 
ture? If the specification was drawn up 
by an architect, he must be assumed to have 
known that a usable mass-produced im- 
ported door and a lock and furniture of a 
type commonly used for cheap work could 
up to recently be purchased for the sum 
named. But if the general quality of other 
joinery work and finishings was such as to 
suggest that something very much better 
was intended this should have put 
“ Builder ” on inquiry, and under certain 
circumstances to ignore the need. for inquiry 
and seek an advantage might savour of 
sharp practice. Whichever way it is looked 
at, “ Builder ” was within his strict rights, 
and he cannot be put on the rack as has 
been suggested. Policy is a matter on which 
he does not appear to be seeking advice. 
So far, the intervention of an architect has 
been assumed, but “‘ Builder’s ” letter makes 
no mention of one. If the employer drew 
up the brn to price such an item 
at 17s. 6d. P.C. without inquiry need not 
be commented upon further than to say that 
it does not afford an example to be followed. 
But “ Builder ’’ would still be within his 
strict rights. as Wace 


Sir,—It is perfectly obvious that the door, 
lock and furniture could not be provided for 
17s, 6d., and that the latter p.c. refers to 
the ironmongery only. Osviovus. 


Country House Drainage System. 
[Answer to “ Reapers,”’ Ocrosgr 2.] 
Sre,—The tank is too small to receive rain 

water also. Coke should never be used as a 
filtering material, but some hard material, 
such as flint, etc., or furnace clinker free of 
dust. I have had similar system in use with- 
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out any clearing out for period of seven and 
set years. Toilet paper only should be 
used, and not newspaper—as paper helps to 
choke a filter. 

Geornce ARNait. 


[Our correspondent encloses @ drawing 
showing details of a septic tank system, 
which we have forwarded to querists.—Ep. | 


Headstone. 


[Awswers to “* Laprpary,’’ Ocroser 30.) 

m:,—*‘ Lapidary’s ”’ informant is obviously 
a seller of imported marble and granite memo- 
rials, or he would not tell such a tale as that 
these are the only materials practicable for 
monumental work, A merchant will rather 
sell what he can buy cheaply from the 
‘* attractive ’’ catalogue offered by the import 
merchant than take the trouble to design an 
artistic memorial and make it of British 
material. 

There are many species of stone being used 
every moment of the day : probably the most 
common being Portland stone, which is used 
very extensively and which made many 
thousands of headstones for war graves. In 
addition to Portland stone, Mansfield, either 
grey, yellow or red, is a very fine stone; or 
Ham Hill, which was used by the Romans to 
make coffins; and Cragleith stone, although 
expensive, will last a very long time, I might 
mention, also, Hopton Wood, Clipsham, 
Ketton, and blue Hornton stones as being 
very suitable for monumental work. The 
above are only a few of a long list that might 
be quoted. They are all thoroughly good 
** outside”’ stones and can be relied on to 
weather well. 

It is a great pity that more stone is not 
used ir our cemeteries in preference to the 
imported marble—it is certainly not a matter 
of price, because there are many beautiful 
English stones that possess the lasting quali- 
ties of marble and can be obtained at a lower 
price; in fact, if an artist is commissioned to 
design a required monu-nent, the simplest and 
most inexpensive headstone can be made to 
possess individuality and craftsmanship. 

Ronatp W. F. Braprorp. 


Sm,—Portland stone is a very permanent 
and suitable material for this purpose. French 
Portland, which can be obtained in the 
rough in London, is also a suitable material. 

MAsoN. 


[We have also received a letter on this 
subject from Messrs. John Stubbs & Sons, 
which has been forwarded to querist.] 


Copyright. 


‘Answers To “ Pranner,”’ Ocroser 30.) 
Sir,—The law governing copyright of 
architect’s designs is somewhat vague and 
difficult to bring into operation. Very slight 
changes are sufficient to avoid infringement, 
but in the case quoted, if the design 1s re- 
peated in all details and merely reversed, I 
should say your correspondent has a 
case, Ye pe wn if there are any marked 
individual characteristics about his design. 
IGNER. 


Sir,—Presumably the speculative builder 
referred to paid for the plan; in which case 
he can make use of it whenever he pleases, 
and in what way he pleases, for the work 
projected. If only one house was projected, 
then if there is another house built there % 
an infringement of the copyright, which, in 
any case, remains with “Planner” in the 
absence of any agreement to the et. 

AW. 


Heating Ducts. 

Awxswer To ‘“‘ Srupent,” Ocrossk 50.) 

1,—Heating pipes running in ducts under 
wood floors should be insulated b insnlating 
composition or hair felt, or the ducts sh * 
be covered with slabs of insulating mater'™, 
otherwise the wood floor will certainly suffer 
and the blocks become loosened by excess've 


shrinkage. Si eninox. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ESTIMATING: SOME HINTS AND DATA.—XIX 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


REPAIRS. 


From correspondence that has recently 
appeared in the columns of The Builder, it 1 
gathered that the difficulties confronting the 
builder whose main business consists of 
carrying out repair work when he is called 
upon to submit competitive estimates are 
not always well understood. Attention has 
been drawn to the wide variations in the 
amount of these estimates and the inference 
has been made that these differences are 
due to want of method in estimating. We 
have been told that the estimates are 
founded on guesswork, and we are asked 
to believe that when they are made up 
no intelligent effort is directed to the object 
of arriving at a cost to which could be 
added a fair profit. In short, we are asked 
to regard a jobbing builder as one 
unacquainted with the most rudimentary 
elements of estimating. My own experi- 
ence leads me to believe that as a class the 
jobbing builders are men of an enterprising 
nature and sanguine temperament, who 
possess a certain amount of skill in at least 
one trade and a great deal of courage; and 
who, in virtue of these things, make an 
admirable effort to lift themselves out of 
the ranks. They do not always succeed, 
but, for the matter of that, neither do many 
others who enter a very difficult trade with 
greater initial advantages. At the same 
time, many of the best old-established 
builders’ businesses were founded by men 
who started as jobbing builders, themselves 
using the tools of their trade; and some 
have won a way and gained recognition for 
carrying out works of considerable size in 
post-war years. 

For all that, it is in a certain sense true 
to say that these wide discrepancies in the 
amounts of estimates submitted in competi- 
tion can only be explained on the assump- 
tion that they are arrived at by guesswork. 
The guess is not, however, directed to the 
value of the work so much as to its quality 
and quantity. As will presently be shown, 
even when architects are directing work 
this presents a difficulty, and when tenders 
are sought by others having little or no 
knowledge of building works a great deal 
of uncertainty as to positive requirements 
is almost inevitable. 

Before going further into this matter, 
which, in view of the large amount of 
repair work that is now in arrears, is a 
very important one, it will be better to 
select a type of builder, and so reduce the 
number of exceptions and reservations it 
would otherwise be necessary to make. We 
cannot do better than take our jobbing 
builder at that stage of his career in which 
he has for some short time ceased to use the 
tools, has a smail staff of, say, a dozen 
men and a couple of apprentices fairly 
busily engaged in the season, but subject to 
reduction in the winter. He will do most 
of the estimating himself, but will require 
occasional assistance. At this stage he will 
not do much of his work under the direc- 
tion of the architect. A certain amount of 
1! will probably come through estate agents. 
but the bulk of it will be obtained by 
direct treaty with his customer. We can 
now consider his estimating in compart- 
ments and will take the easiest one first. 


Direct Customers. 

Very few of the estimates that the job- 
hing builder submits to his customer direct 
are given in competition. To those who 
have an idea that competitive estimating 
is the only basis for fair pricing this may 
a little startling. but the fact remains, 
and the confidence of the customer in his 
or her builder is hardly ever abused. It 
's also true that fully fifty per cent. of a 


jobbing builder’s work is not made the 
subject of prior estimates, and for that 
very reason is, as a general rule, better 
value for money than that which is so 
subject. The underlying reason that 
makes work done at daywork rates better 
value for money is that when estimating 
for the unseen a margin for contingencies 
is usually allowed, and if this margin turns 
out to be unrequired it goes to increase 
profits. 

On occasion the builder may find it advis- 
able to give an unsought estimate. Some 
customers have but very little idea of costs, 
and would, if left unadvised, go on order- 
ing work for which the bill would shock 
them. With a new customer, advice in 
respect to this matter has to be very tact- 
fully tendered, or it may be resented. But 
where the builder has to give an estimate 
to a possible customer in competition with 
other builders, he has greater difficulties 
to meet than if the transaction were te 
take place through an architect. The cus- 
tomer may know nothing about building 
and receive all suggestions with equal 
favour; as a result, the estimates are not 
in any true sense comparable. The majority 
of the jobbing builder’s customers place 
themselves in his hands with just the same 
amount of confidence as most of us give to 
our tailors; we occasionally fall into the 
hands of rogues, but, on the whole, we 
get just the quality we pay for. 


Estimates for Estate Agerts. 

The amount of difficulty and uncertainty 
that confronts the builder estimating for 
work to be carried out under the direction 
of estate agents varies with the status of 
the agent. If the estimates are sought by 
a first-class firm they will usually be based 
on the specifications drawn up in very much 
the same terms as those issued by the 
architect. It is, however, most unfortun- 
ately true that the greatest amount of repair 
work is handled by men whose main busi- 
ness is the collection of rents, Ip most 
cases, a very large percentage of the rent 
collected is received on behalf of owners. 
who rate the agent’s ability on his net 
returns, without giving any consideration 
to other points bearing on the economical 
management of house property. If at the 
time it is handed over to the agent the 
property is in a fair state ef repair, com- 
paratively few owners will allow him to 
build up a reserve for the future. — 
eal aintin they may countenance, 
but ann that is often unduly delayed. The 
result ie that small neglected repairs accu- 
mulate until they oe — be angen 
and the builder is ca in to give a com- 
petitive estimate. He will be furnished 
with a few rough notes in vague and general 
terms as a_ spectiication. His diffieulty 
may perhaps ee by taking a few 
examples at random :— : 

One of these notes may read: Repair 
windows, replace broken glass and renew 
cords where necessary. Perhaps the very 
first window he examines will have one 
broken square of glass and two merely 
eracked; one broken cord and three worn ; 
a fastener with the knob missing, but with 
a lever that can still be drawn across the 
‘meeting rails; one parting bead missing, 
the rest broken into short pieces, but 
capable of being nailed in; the window sill 
(generally of deal) will be in an advanced 
stage of decay: some of the pointing will 
be missing, some loose, and some consist 
of rags stuffed in by painters to carry a 
film of putty and a coat of paint; the 
architraves will be split at the mitres by 
tenants who have vainly tried to obtain 
a firm fixing for a cornice pole bracket. 








To 





Further down the specification will be an 
item readi m ir kitchen range.” 
When the range has reached the stage that 
calls for this order it will be found by the 
estimator to have at least a burnt-out back 
aud a broken or missing jockey bar, and in 
addition, a close inspection may reveal 
any or all of the following defects:-—The 
side boiler, if not cracked and out of use, 
will have a tap in need of regrinding and 
which for a long time has leaked into a 
conveniently placed jam jar. It is probably 
still in commission because the tenant will 
have from time to time unconsciously pro- 
tected it with a couple of loose bricks de- 
signed to reduce fuel consumption (in 
colliery districts where coal allowances are 
made as part of the miners’ emolument this 
wil] not apply). The oven side cheek will 
have long since disappeared and a hole will 
have burned through. Top rings will be 
missing and broken and the top plate may 
be cracked across, Other repairs will be 
desirable and some would say be necessary, 
but on the other hand the agent who go 
briefly issues his order might not consider 
ee — some of the defects 

y as being strictly. necessary, 
and in that lies the pe ir ety Ae 

In literally hundreds of thousands of 
houses let at rental and ranging from work- 
men’s cottages to quite large houses we 
should, if we followed the estimator, find 
him in similar difficulty. To some of the 
houses he visits the examples would not 
apply, being rather too gross. To other 
properties a much more shocking descrip- 
tion might be given without in the least 
overstating the case. Broadly, the esti- 
mator’s difficulty ie to know at what point 
to leave off. It is not therefore surprising 
that estimates do not appear to be com- 
ad it would be astonishing if they 

id. 

Repair Estimates for Architects. 

The estimates given by a jobbing builder 
to an architect are often more nearly com- 
parable than those I have so far dealt with, 
because the architect does, as a rule, make 
some effort to make himself clearly understood. 
But with repair work, to make oneself so 
clearly understood as to leave no room for 
error, is difficult, and many are content to 
take cover by stating in general terms what 
is expected, and adding a proviso that all 
the work specified is to Se carried out to the 
entire satisfaction of the architect. Let us 
go back to that first-mentioned window, 
carrying with us this time an architect's 
specification. This will clear up any doubt 
as to the broken square of glass, if we ever 
had any, and we may even be told to paint 
the new putty. It may be silent as to the 
cracked squares or leave the matter a little 
“‘in the air.” We shall almost surely re- 
main in doubt as to the three worn cords, 
though clear as to the missing bead, and 
may have to make our own decision between 
a repaired and a renewed sill. The — 
may or may not be precisely specified; bat 
will almost certainly be mentioned. The sash 
fastener will come under a general clause. 
The architrave corners will left to the 
painter, There is, however, still room for 
discrepancies in the estimates, and by the 
time we have been through the house the 
sum total of differences may be large. 


The Remedy. 
Where the architect has to deal with any 
considerable amount of repair work in con- 
—— with an Mg atid extension, 
is t way is to have bills of quantities 
= by an re : ’ %s 
e work to one is nearly all i 
work, and the client insists po fn stitive 
estimates, his difficulties are , and a 
lengthy specification dealing with each item 
of work separately is necessary. Such 
specification will be in the nature of schedule 
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and trustworthy builder and entrusting 
with the work on Api nage wt emg a 
cept for a brief period during 


I have, however, often noted the pride 
with which builders have made it known 
that architects have entrusted them with im- 
portant work on these terms, and the special 
efforts they have made to show themselves 
worthy of their trust. Builders are quite 
human, 

{To be continued.) 


PRIVATE STREET WORKS: APPEALS TO 
MINISTER 


comparatively recently there was considerable 
doubt whether there was any appeal to the 
Minister under the Private Street Works 
Act, 1892, but this doubt was to some ex- 
tent set at rest by the decision in 1925 of 
the case Rex v. Minister of Health ex parte 
Aldridge (1925, 2 K.B. 33). 


In Aldridge’s case, under the Private Street 
Works Act, the apportionment of expenses 
had been made on frontage, and proceedings 
had been taken to recover the sum appor- 
tioned, £1,964 17s. 5d., from Mr. Aldridge. 
The Council of the borough were the owners 
of 1,334 ft. of frontage on the same street, 
which they had acquired for the purpose of 
erecting working-class dwellings, and Mr. 
Aldridge’s main objection ae paragraph 
(f) of section 7 was that the provisional 
apportionment should have been made with 
regard to other considerations “han frontage, 
viz., on the degree of benefit derived by the 
premises belonging to the Council, but this 
was held by justices to raise a matter 
which was outside their jurisdiction to de- 
cide, and t affirmed apportionment. 
Mr. Aldridge then addressed a memorial to 
the Minister of Health under section 268 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, but the Minister 
declined to entertain the appeal on the 
ground that the choice between an apportion- 
ment on frontage and an apportionment with 
regard to benefit was a discretionary matter 
for the local authority in respect of which no 
appeal would lie to Minister. 

Mr. Aldridge then obtained a rule nisi for 
a mandamus, and on the hearing the Court 
decided that an a would lie under section 
268 of the Public Health Act, 1875. The 
reasons on which this decision were based 
may shortly be stated as follows :—Section 10 
of ‘the Private Street Works Act provides 
that the expenses shall be apportioned 
according te fron unless the authority 
otherwise resolve, “‘ but the urban authority 
may, if they think just, resolve that in set- 
tling the i t shall be had 
to the following considerations (that is to 
say) (a) the or less degree of benefit 
to be deri by any premises from such 
works, (6) the amount and value of any work 
seer Anes Se es of 
any such premises.’ jections can 
be made to the provisional apportionment are 


ee © oe ee ee (/) is 


h 
a—That the p appor 
tionment is inoorrect in respect of 
tion, or (where the provisional 
is made with regard to other considerations 


some 
matter of fact to be in the objec- 
specified > Jee: 


sub-section (2): ‘‘ No objection which could 
be made under this Act shall be otherwise 
made or allowed in any court, proceeding, or 
manner whatsoever ’’ had no application, and 
as by.section 1 the Private Street Works Act 
is to be construed as one with the Public 
Health Acts, the appeal to the Minister given 
by section 268 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
remained available in this case, but the 
Court expressed no opinion on the merits, 
and the d Chief Justice pointed out that 
the effect of the decision was not that the 
Minister should request the local authority 
to deal with the matter by passing a resolu- 
tion, but that he himself possessed an equit- 
able jurisdiction, and in exercising this he 
might either deem it unnecessary to go behind 
the decision of the local authority or he might 
think it equitable so to treat the matter as if a 
resolution under section 10 had actually been 


In consequence of this decision there have 
been numerous appeals to the Minister, and 
considerable interest attaches to the decisions 
he has given, as under section 268 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, these decisions are 
“binding and conclusive on all parties.’ 
To make the matter clear, we may state 
the position thus :—If the authority acts 
under the Private Street Works Act, and 
makes the apportionment on frontage alone, 
then appeals on the objections specified 
in section 7 (a) to (e) lie to the justices; 
similarly if the apportionment is made under 
section 10 with regard to considerations of 
benefit, and the work already done, then 
again, as paragraph (f) applies, the appeal is 
to the justices, but if the apportionment is 
made on fron alone but the person 
charged contends that it should have been 
made with regard to other considerations than 
frontage, then the a 1 lies to the Minister. 

In the report for 1928-9 the Minister laid 
down certain principles, and in the present 
report it is stated: ‘‘The majority of the 
appeals raising the issue of benefit which have 
been received related to corner frontages and 
have not disclosed any features which have 
led the Ministet, following the principles 
enunciated in the last annual rt, to a 
conclusion which conflicted with that of the 
local authority.” 

Those principles, briefly stated, were that 
the individual has no statutory right to re- 
quire that the charges shall be levied on bene- 
fit. The local authority has a double discre- 
tion : (1) to adopt the Act of 1892 in place 
of sections 150-2 of the Act of 1875, and (2) if 
the former is adopted, whether or not to 
apportion on frontage. The correct inference 
to be drawn from the fact that the isla- 
ture, when ger J the Act of 1892, did not 
repeal the Act of 1875, and in the Act of 
1892 did not make apportionment by benefit 
the rule in every case, is that under the Act 
of 1892 the normal procedure would be to 
apportion on frontage, and the power to take 
benefit into account was given to meet excep- 
tional cases where apportionment on frontage 
alone would give manifestly 
results. The report then dealt with the re- 
spective advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing the two methods of apportionment, show- 
ing that as a rule apportionment by frontage 
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was to be preferred, both on the d 
simplicity and certainty. a 


The Decisions. 


As is stated above, under the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, the relate prin- 
cipally to corner sites, the first decision, 
given in the report 1928-9, shows that in 
ordinary cases the Minister will not exercise 
his discretion and * jon the charges in 
respect of the street ing a flank fron 
on the basis of benefit, but there ~ © 
exceptional circumstances rendering it equit- 
able that he should do so. Thus in the second 
case cited, there was a very old house on a 
corner site, and the land was not suitable 
for rebuilding and had little value, and a 
substantial reduction was made from the 
frontage basis in respect of the side road, 
which, however, threw a burden on the rates 
as a fresh apportionment was impracticable 
since such appeals can only be brought to the 
Minister after the works are completed. 

In the report for 1929-30 two other 

exceptional cases are cited. In the first 
of these the question arose in connection with 
charges made in res of foul and surface 
water sewers apportioned on flank frontages 
of two corner sites on the basis of frontage. 
The roads were not otherwise made up, and 
the appellants claimed relief as regards the 
streets providing flank frontage on the ground 
that the charges were out of all proportion to 
the value of the land. The land in this case 
had been sold before any streets were made, 
the lines of the streets only being shown, 
and at the time the works were instituted no 
buildings had been erected, and under the 
town planning scheme which the Council was 
authorised to prepare the Council did not 
ropose to allow the erection of shops or 
yusiness premises. The appeals were 
allowed as the method of apportionment was 
held unfair, being out of proportion to the 
value of the property, but this decision 
applied only to these charges for sewers, and 
not to any future street works. 

The second case is of great sapere. 
Two adjacent streets had been made up on 
the basis of frontage. One of the small fron- 
tages in each street formed part of a substan- 
tial piece of land extending behind the other 
frontages which had been used as a depot 
for the storage of materials and the parking 
of lorries, and it was contended that it was 
the use made of the roads by the lorries 
belonging to the respective owners of these 
two pieces of land which had necessitated 
their being made up, and that the premises 
derived benefit out of all proportion to the 
amount which was charged upon their fron- 
tages, and therefore regard should have been 
benefit in settling the apportionment. The 
Minister allowed these two appeals, and indi- 
cated that additional sums, £60 and £25, 
should have been apportioned against the two 
premises taking into consideration all the 
factors of the case, including the degree of 
user of the roads, and any appreciation of 
the vaiue of the land. 

Another is mentioned, of which we 
could wish that rather further particulars had 
been given, as it is somewhat difficult to fol- 
low, but raises a point of great interest. So far 
as we can gather, the local authority had 
acquired extensive property adjacent to, and 
forming the main means of access to, the sea- 
shore, and they were ay up a street upon 
which apparently their land did not actually 
front, though this appears to have been one of 
the questions in issue, as it was contended that 
under section 6 the land did abut on the 
private street. But the second point was 
that it was connected with the street by ® 
“ passage’ under section 10. The appor 
tionment had been made on frontag: sone 
and thus no appeal would lie to the justices. 
The Minister held that, he had jurisdiction 
to entertain the apneal, and had the aa 
of the case justified such a course it wou 
have been open to him to relieve the route: 
gers on the street of such part of the cos = 
should properly have been charged to pa 
Council’s land. On the merits, however. te 
Minister found that the street was only ® 
carriage-way of no very substantial character, 
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made up at a cost of 6s. 3)d., and at an 
earlier date than is usual in such cases, and 
from the low 


the potsy See the fron 
cost and —e for maintenance 


appears There is still a conflict in 
the decided cases as to what is meant by the 
a the = wt section 10—‘‘ access 
rom the street through a court passage or 
otherwise ’—and the Minister's detailed 
views on the question would have been in- 
teresting. 

Another point of interest is also referred to. 
Appeals have been ht to the Minister 
raising the question whether on — to him 
another di 1 matter leit by the 
Private Street Works to the local authority 
under section 15, that is, whether they will 
contribute to the expenses, can be dealt with 
by him. It will be seen that this is somewhat 
akin to the discretion as to benefit conferred 
by section 10. The Minister declined to enter- 
tain such on the ground that this was 
an objection which could be made under sec- 
tion 7 of the 1892 Act, and therefore under 
that Act would lie to the justices. This de- 
cision was based on the dicta delivered in 
Chester Corporation v. Briggs (1924, 1 K.B., 
239), and a case, Chatham Corporation v. 
Wright and Lemesurier (1929, L.G.J., 714; 
The Builder, April 24, 1931). 


Case under the Public Health Act. 

Our s only allows allusion to the cases 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, in the 
briefest terms. A number of streets dedi- 
eated to the use of the public, but not taken 
over as repairable by the inhabitants at large, 
ran into a street which had been made 
up, The owners charged with the expenses 
of making up the street contended that they 
should not have been charged in respect of 
that portion of the street fronted by these side 
streets, but the Minister dismissed the appeal, 
as he was advised that though the Taaal 
ease" was not so clear as hs ht be, the 
repo cases appeared to establish the posi- 
tion taken up by the Corporation in Phis 
case. The report, however, draws attention 
to a distinction between the Public Health 
Act and the Private Street Works Act. In 
the former, section 150 speaks of the recovery 
of expenses from the owners according to the 
frontage of their respective premises, “* where- 
as section 6 of the Private Street Works 
Act directs that the apportionment shall 
be made w premises fronting, adjoining, 
or abutting . . . on the street,” and accord- 
ing to the decision in Herne Bay District 
Council v. Payne (1907, 2 K.B., ), under 
the latter Act the apportionment is made 
on the frontage of side streets, but. there 
being no ‘‘ owner’ of such frontage the cost 
is thrown on the rates. The report sug- 
gests that the hardship involved under the 
Public Health Act may be avoided by a con- 
tribution from the rates under section 81 
of the Public Health Act, 1925. 

In another case where a soil sewer had 
been laid under the Public Health Act in a 
side strest, and the owner appealed to the 
Minister for relief as his house was already 
properly connected with a sewer in another 
street, the Minister refused to entertain the 
appeal on the ground that this involved the 
consideration of benefit, a power not pos- 
sessed under the Public Health Act, though 
contained in the Private Street Works Act. 
‘n this case the Minister pointed out that a 
ontribution from the rates under section 81 
' the Public Health Act, 1925, cannot be 

ven in individual cases, as it must be made 
‘fore the apportionment is made so that all 
‘rontagers are relieved pro rata. 

Only one further decision requires notice. 
\_ local authority, after failure to comply 
ith notice, appears to have carried out cer- 
' 7 — = A sewer, including alteration 

ullies an vision of new i 
’ private street. The ery: at 
_8 sewer had been to the satis- 

‘ction of the authority, and therefore had 
‘ sted in them, and thus the work on the 
cvilies was a work on the sewer for which 

ey were not liable. The Minister held 
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charged to the frontagers. 

In the current Report, 1930-31, it is stated 
that although a number of appeals have been 
decided by the Mimster, only one case under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, calls for notice. 
A local authority, on default by the frontagers, 
executed works on certain streets, employi 
direct labour, and included in the pe 
ment overhead charges of their departments, 
expressed as a percentage in r of use of 
tools, handling charges and National In- 
surance. The Minister allowed these charges, 
subject to a small disallowance in respect of a 
proved overestimate of the appropriate pro- 
portion, and indicated that any such alloca- 
tion must be based on careful costing, and a 
percentage charge cannot be accepted which 
is not substantiated by the accounts ptoduced 
to the Inspector who holds the inquiry into 
the appeal. 


“RATIONALISATION” 


Wirnin the last year or two we have 
been told that the salvation of the coun- 
try depended on the “ Rationalisation of 
Industry.” At times the term was used 
as though it meant nothing more than the 
amalgamation of small businesses into 
larger. The economy in this is clear 
enough. A well-known brand of matches 
has ite label on both top and bottom of 
the box, so that the box must be opened 
before you can tell which is the top, and 
if you do not open it carefully you will 
spill the contents on the floor. If the 
box were designed carefully, with the label 
on the top only, it would not be necessary 
to open it carefully, and time would be 
saved. 

There are many instances of ordinary 
house fittings in everyday use that may 
be made at little or no extra cost to serve 
their purpose better than they now do. Here 
are a few: 


Flush-tank Tops. 

These are usually made with a lug at 
each end and are supplied with bolts and 
nuts for securing to corresponding lugs 
on the tank. It is quite useless to screw 
down the top. There are no forces tending 
to lift it. All that is wanted is that it 
should be made eo that it slips readily into 
place and may be easily taken off when the 
ball-valve gets out of order. 


Thumb Latch. 

The face of the catch is usually on a 
curve, and most of it at so steep an angle 
that the pivoted bar will not slide up 
when the door is pulled or blown to. A 
eatch with an easy slope would not cost 
more than one of the ordinary pattern. 


Double Doors for Garden or Garage. 

These are usually made with closely fitted 
rebated meeting bars. The doors swell in 
damp weather, or, in the case of garden 
doors, the posts move owing to the freezing 
and thawing of the ground. In either case 
the result is the same, the doors jam, and 
must be adjusted. It is absurd to attempt 
to keep draughts either out of a garden or 
out of a garage, and if the doors were made 
with ample “ play ” they would be no more 
costly. 


Bolt Catches. : 

These are usually made circular or semi- 
circular in section, and of the exact form 
of the bolt, and 60 make no allowance for 
the expansion and contraction of the door 
or window. A slightly form gives 
1 increase 
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Many more instances could be given. The 


manufacturer is not al to blame for 
the irrational . He to meet the 
rong demand. e public is led partly 
y the idea that cheapness is necessarily 
economy (which is 
and by the subconscious notion that 
as : fashioned al Sa ce ee 
test of time it must be But when the 
test of time has only proved old- 


the 
fashioned fitting a nuisance it is time to 
try a new form. L. G. 


NEWS ITEMS 


from 64 cent. (for rateable value) to 6 per 
cent. 101,471.1 million ivi 
daily average of 278 milli . were 
supplied during the year. 
su ply from the Thames alone (167.5 million 
gallons daily average, exclusive of bulk sup- 
plies) would suffice for the supply to Liver- 
poe Manchester, Birmingham, - 

ottingham, Leeds, and Plymouth taken to- 
gether, and the Board’s supply from wells 
was as much as the supply to Manchester. 
The total estimated sepelenen (on the Cen- 
sus of 1921) supplied by the Board at March 
31, 1931, exclusive of bulk supplies, was 
7,675,459, representing an inorease of 126,480 
during the year, or uivalent of a town 
the size of Norwich. Of this increase, 69,751 
occurred in the area north of the Thames 
and 56,729 south of the Thames. Of the 
total, 4,834,932 or 63 per cent. reside in the 
area north of the Thames, and 2,840,527 or 
37 per cent. south of the Thames. 

A GROUP PENSION PLAX. 

A srrrxtne illustration of the manner in 
which group benefit plans demonstrate their 
value in actual practice has just been given 
by an announcement on the part of Messrs. 
W. P. Butterfield, Ltd., the well-known 
engineering firm of Shipley, Yorkshire. In 
December, 1929, the firm inaugurated a con- 
tributo p life insurance plan in co-opera- 
tion with its employees. It has now announced 
@ group ion plan as well, thus provid- 
ing for t — a complete cordon of 
protection against both the emergency of 
premature death or the hazard of an old age 
of financial discomfort. The scheme is @ 
flexible one, which it is planned to increase 
later. For the present, all employees who 
are under 60 and have completed one year’s 
service with the company are eligible. For 
those over 60 individual provision will be 
made. The retirement age is the usual one 
of 65, and the annual pension payable in 
monthly instalments for life is at the rate of 
£1 for every year of service as a contributor. 
These provisions will gradually be extended as 
business conditions allow. The employees’ 
contribution to the plan will be 9d. wey 
the company paying all the remainder of 
cost. There are several optional features. 
The pension plan, like the p insurance 
plan, has been placed with Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, of New York, Bush House, 
Aldwych, London. 

GALVANISED STEEL OISTERNS, ETO. 

The British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion has issued a British Standard 
tion for “ Galvanised Mild Steel d-Water 
Cisterns, Hot-Water Tanks and Cylinders ” 
(B.8.8. No. 417, 1931). In addition to pro- 
viding for the standard sizes of tanks and 
cylinders, two grades of t 
cluded, yrange the Parag ra e 
to, specify the appropria grade pur- 
pose. e specification provides tests 
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‘NEW BUILDINGS IN 


N.W.10. No building contract has yet been 
placed. : 

—The LC.C. has ap 

in Burha-n-read, one in 

one in Goresbrock-road, for 


Church Authorities are aequiri 
Hewett-road, Porters-avenue. and 
for the erection of a‘church, school, etc. 

Edmonton.—Hovses.—Mr. G. W. Newman, 
architect, has prepared plans for the lay-out 
of 458 houses between Hazelbury-road and 
Cambridge-road, Huxley estate. work is 
for Messrs. H. Smith Bros. 

Hendon.—Hovses.—No contracts have yet 
been placed for the houses to be erected in 
Montrose-avenue, Burnt Oak. The houses are 
to be erected for the U.D.C. from plans pre- 
pared by the Surveyor. 

Holborn. — Fuars. — The Borough Council 
are having working-class flats built in Boswell- 
court, Theobalds-road,; W.C. Sixty-two flats 
are t> be built in three biccks at a cost of 
£64,798. The plans are by Mr J. E. Parr, 
Borough Surveyor, and the builders are 
Messrs. H. C. Horswill, Ltd., 182, Green- 
street, Forest Gate, E.7. 

Hounslow.—Improvements. — Messrs. A. 
Edmonds and Co., Ltd., of Constitution-hill, 
Birmingham, have secured the contract for 

ronts at The Crossways, Vicarage Farm- 
, Heston Hall estate. 

Iiford. — Exrenstons. — Tenders are being 
invited by the Town Counci! for extensions to 
Gearies School, Barkingside. The plans are b 
Mr. L. E. J. Reynolds, architect to the E.C. 

Kingston- on-Thames. — ALTERATIONS. — 
Messrs, T. Johnson & Sons, 102, Brighton- 
road, Surbiton, are carrying out alterations to 
the ist chapel schools in Union-street. 
The architect is Mr. J. W. Spink, 20, London- 
road, Kingston. 

—Bvunpinc.—The T.C. has recom- 

ed the erection, at £2,250, of a public 
mortuary and post-mortem room. 

. — Friars. —The Borough Surveyor 
has prepared plans, which the T.C. has ap- 
proved, for the erection of flats on the Jesse- 
road site. 

Lewisham. — Premises. — Messrs. Edmond 
Coignet, Ltd., reinforced concrete engineers, 
125. Gower-street, W.C.1, have submi an 
application to the L.C.C. for the erection of 
Tower House, High-street, abutting upon 
Myron-place. The work is for the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society of Woolwich, 
whose architect is Mr. 8. W. Ackroyd, Com- 
monwealth-buildings, Albion-road, Woolwich, 
8.E.18. The Society’s Building Works De- 
partment are carrying out the work. 

Morden.—Crvrcu.—A new Congregational 
church is to be erected on the St. Helier 
estate, and not new R.C. schools, as stated in 
our last issue. Plans have been by 
Messrs. Murrell & Pigott, 44, -Tow, 
W.C.1. ‘The contract is in the hands of 
Messrs. Ekins & Co., Lid., Great Northern 
Works, Hertford. 

Victoria-street.—_SurrrstTRucTvRe.— 

now: inviting estimates for 
at the General Post Office 


Leigham Corrt-road ard - 
Streatham. 


Wembley. —Stors.— Messrs. Comben & 
Wakeling, 25, Court-parade, North Wembiey, 
are erecting 15 shops at 26-40, Court-parade, 
East-lane. 

Westminster.—Recoxsravction.—The Cor- 
poration of the Church House is completing 
its extensive schemes preparatory to the re- 
building and reconstruction of the Church 
House in Dean’s-yard, Westminster. The 
Assembly has approved the plan submitted by 
Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 14, Barton-street, 
8.W.1. 


Wimbiedon.—Premises.—The first section 
of the new drapery store for Messrs, Kennards 
(Wimbledon), ., is to be erected in the 
Broadway, Victoria-crescent and Hartfield- 
road. The architects are Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, FF.R.1.B.A., A.1.Struct.E., 121, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. Messrs. 
L. A. Francis & Sons, Vernon House, Sicilian- 
avenue, W.C.1, are the surveyors, and Messrs, 
Allen Fairhead & Sons, Lid., Enfield, are the 
builders, who estimated the work at £9,318. 


NEW CINEMAS 


Auchinleck.—Pilans are to be prepared for 
reconstruction and new installation at the 
Picture House by Messrs. White & Galloway, 
architects, 121, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Ealing —A new cinema is proposed on a 
site in Uxbridge-road, Ealing, to plans by 
Messrs. North, Robin & Wilsdon, Townsend 
House, Greycoat-place, 8.W.1. It is under- 
stood that the building is for the Marcus 
Estates, Ltd., the “ modore’’ Cinema, 
King-street, Hammersmith, W. 

Glasgow.—Linings for two new picture- 
houses in Glasgow have now been approved 
by the Dean of Guild Court. One of the 
cinemas, at the junction of Eglinton-street and 
Bedford-street, for Mr. Bernard Frutin, 118, 
Stockwell-street, Glasgow, will be built on 
modern lines and have accommodation for 
2,500 people. It will replace a cinema on that 
site. The architects are Messrs. Lennox & 
MacMath, 103, Bath-street, Glasgow. The 
other pictare-house will be situated at 1287, 

-road, Whiteinch, and has been 
planned by Messrs. John McKissach & Sons, 
68, West Regent-street, Glasgow. The build- 
ing owner is Mr. George Singleton, 38, Kirk- 
patrick-street, Glasgow. 


Ruthergien.—A contract for the crection of 
the “‘Rhul Cinema,” on a site at Burnside, 
to plans by Mr. Neil Duff, 187, West George- 
street, Glasgow, has gone to Messrs. Cowie- 
son’s, Ltd., 3, Charles-street, Glasgow. 


The Bloomsbury Crane Crash. 


A verdict of accidental death was re- 
turned at the resumed inquest at St. Pan- 
cras on the three men who were killed in 
the hand-crane accident in Malet-street, 
W.C., where the new college hall for women 
students of London University is being 
built. The victims were Maurice Wyles. 
aged 23, of Affleck-street, King’s Cross; 
Robert Fitzgerald, of Bride-street, Barns- 
bury; and Walter Busson, aged 25, of Ley- 
ton- mansions, Warltersville- road, High- 
gate. 

Evidence was given by the father of one 
of the victims to the effect that it was 
fairly common for the crane to be used in 
the reverse position. 

Charles Markham, of Shepperton-road, 
N., said that an instrument on the crane 
to indicate the weight of the Joad would not 
work with the jib in reverse. 

Mr. Charles Yates, of Vanbrugh Park- 
read, Blackheath, who is in charge of the 
erane department of Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown and Company, ILtd., by whom the 
men were emp , said that the crane, 
before the accident, was in a serviceable 
condition. In eases of great difficulty the 


erane had heen used in the reverse posi- 


tion, but this had now been prohibited. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Standard Form of Building Contract. 
Being a Critical Annotation of the New 
Forin of gg | Contract, and a Guide io 
its use. By E. J. Rocuer, B.8c., M.Eng., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. (of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar. 
rister-at-Law), and Micnart Hoare, }). A. 
(of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law): 


This is a valuable treatise on the new 
Standard Form of Building Contract, pre- 
sented in an excellent form. In the preface 
the authors explain that although they have 
made some criticisms of the new form of 
contract, those criticisms are not prompted 
by any belief that the new form wil! not 
prove to have even ter usefulness than 
the 1908 form, but that as they understand 
a joint committee has been formed by the 
bodies issuing the present form with a view 
to revision if necessary, suggestions for 
amendment may be acceptable. 

In an imtroduction attention is briefly called 
to the main differences introduced in the new 
form, and then follows the text of the articles 
of agreement and the conditions of contrat, 
each clause being annotated and the differ- 
ences from the form of 1909 explained, whilst 
for the purposes of reference the form of 
1909 is also included at page 65, and there 
is an index. 


The whole matter is very clearly p:ceuted 
and the book should form an invaluable 
guide to the subject. When we have said 
this we have really performed our task, as 
this is not the place to discuss the for of 
contract in any detail, nor does our space 
permit of it, but from a perusal of these 
notes it — that two subjects at least 
might possibly be dealt with more clearly, 
viz., clauses 15 and 24, which deal respec- 
tively with ‘sub-contractors ’’ and “ pro- 
visional sums,”’ and certain points in connec: 
tion with arbitration in clause 26. These 
points are fully raised in the text, but there 
is one further point in connection with “‘ arbi- 
tration’”’ to which we may call attention. In 
Smith v. Martin (1925, 1 K.B. 745; The 
Builder, April 17, 1925), a certificate had been 
given to the contractor for £600, conditional 
on the rectification of alleged defective work. 
The contractor neglected to remedy the de- 
fective work and the employers thereupon 
refused payment on the certificate. The con- 
tractor then determined the contract under 
article 31 (now article a). and applied for 
arbitration, and an award was e in his 
favour for £1.156 11s. 6d. ; but when it was 
sought to enforce the award the Court of 
Appeal held it unenforceable since under 
clause 32 in the 1909 contract it was provided 
that except in the case of withholding 4 
certificate, the reference to arbitration ‘‘ shall 
not be o until after the completion or 
alleged completion of the works”; and thus 
the arbitrator had no jurisdiction. 


The Court of Appeal came to this conclu- 
sion with — as it appeared to operate 
hardly on contractor, but the Court 
pointed out that the builder had chosen ‘to 
agree to this contract, and the experienced 
persons who had drawn the conditions might 
have thought it better not to make an ¢% 
ception for a case of this kind. 


Lord Justice Atkin, in the course of We 
argument in the above case, pointed ou! ‘2 
by the decision the builder would not be de- 
prived of all remedy, as it is only the mg" 
to go. to arbitration which is suspended, and 
he would still have his remedy by action '" 
work done and material supplied, and he 
appears that under the new form of contract 
by article 23, in addition to other remedies. 
the contractor may take sion of an 
shall have a len on all unfixed materials im 
tended for the works which may have I 2 
come the property of the employer under the 
contract, until payment. The only point '* 
considering the kind of question which may 


completion of the works by some other perso 
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tion. City ne 

rs = -R. Engineer, Paddington Station. 
77 yds. of unclimbable iron 
@ Bed PC. J. E. Rodger, 
—At Backhaven and 


Methil 


in 
stations, for C.C. Walker & Pride 
or UC, 
Heme! Alterations. j 
lavatories at emel Hempstead 


* IMferd.—Additions —Additional classroom accom- 
ae eR . school, Barkingside, for T.C. 


architect to H.C. Dep. £2 2s 
20 non-parlour 

and laying sewers, etc., at West Looe, for U.D.C. 
| eat Venning, architect, Midland Bank-chams., 
y.—Demolition.—Nos. 92, 94 and %, Birch- 
ge ES “Boundary 5 
— fencing on Datchet 

station for U.D.C. z 


ginping A. Bromly, E., 
irs—To 14 at 

B for U.D. Council. F. - 
Hoe ag 8., Town Halt Howth. “Pe Hlisein 
ousing.—4 or 8 houses at Powder 


T y 
Miil-lane, Hildenboreugh, for R.D.C. F. Harris, 
E. and 8. . £1 Is. 


Ha: 
Overseal, for and Seals RDC. G. 
Farmer, clerk, Kilwardby-st., Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


NOVEMBER 1. 
ao qiilterations And additions 
or W. Contracts * 
King’ Charles on SW. Dep. £1 ae 
eo. mt Clerk hale salu Gua kent 
Holyhead.—Houses.—27 at Holyhead, for U.D.C. 
7. B Thomas, archilect, Porthetoin a 


eee on 

un osp 
‘or Tuberculous Children, Graymount, for T.C. 
oe Surveyor (Architectural Department, Room 


Coventry.—Houses.—100 on Stoke Aldermoor re- 


Sam ay for Pablic Health Committee. E. H. 
ty BE. and 8 Dep. £2 2s 


—Station.—An slectric power station dis- 
and waterworks plant for the 


akin, tor Minister of Interinn Cale ine 
Be (Ref. ax toss} Sia acen-t, 
Heating.“ 


i 


ih 
i 


i 
i 
ie 


Stony- 
Dep. 


.-—Council Nagy a ge for EC, 
a. = Trew, F.R.I.B.A.. Burleigh House Dep. 


£3 

Heath Ex 

Shere ae oh 
: for TC 


‘ng —At Saracen 
. N. for TC PD. Stenhouse, TC. 


re 


ing at High 
yp to bh schools, for . Geo. Davies, 

FRLBA. Architect. 25. le 
Cc r na een Fe : 


4 


THE BUILDER. 


CTS, COMPETITIONS, &c 


NOVEMBER 12. 
Selfast.—Alterations.—To Raleigh House, Queen- 
Corporat WwW. H Soi 


st., for i 
chartered 


£3.38. ; 
Castieford .—Post Office—For H.M.0.W. 
Contract, Branch, ing Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. 


* = & ns, 
surveyors, 13, Donegall-sq. North. Dep. 


Havant.—Houses.—30 dwellings at Staunton-rd. 
— site, for U.D.C. C. E. Maynard, 8. Dep. 


Londen.—Dwellings.—Block of _ working-class 
dwellings, comprising 18 flats, at Somers Town, 


for St. Pancras B.C. A. Powell Coke, T.C. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 13. 


Barnstaple.—Houses.—4 at Cobbaton, in ish 
of and 2 at Guineaford, and 2 al Free. 
ford, in of Marwood, for R.D.C. Harold 

: a sg Surveyor, Red House, Castle- 
st. 5 4 


Selfast.—Building.—Erection of Grosvenor P.E. 
school, as ly T.C. Education Architect, 


Victoria-st. \ 2s. 

Kettering.—Post Office—For H.M.O.W. Con- 
tracts Branch, King Charlesst., London, 8.W.1. 
Dep. £1 1s. : ; 
.--Extension—-To yarn store, Ramsden 
Mill. Lunn & Kaye, archiiects and surveyors, 
Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. 

*London.—Painting—At “Telephone House,” 
Vietoria-embankment, E.C., for HM.O.W.  Con- 
tracts Branch, King Charies-st..8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

Margate.—Alterations —Also adaptation of Old 
Cottage Hospital, Victoria-rd.. for use as public 

C. B.E., 40, Grosvenor-place. Dep. 


Rewiring —Of electric lighti to 
Park-rd., for T.C. R. J. Jenkins, 


NOVEMBER 14. 

Seliast.—Steelwork.—Structural steelwork for No. 
2 boiler house at Harbour power station, for T.C. 
City Electrical Engineer and General Manager, 

East Bridge-st. . £2 2s, 
cre Tn a nalatione.—-_Blecttical snatetietion Te- 
n 40 non-pariour ouses On Fair- 
Reld housing weg eo ad Te g paar, get BLE. i 
: Demolition —Of Old North 
Bridge, for T.C. H. Hamer, Ci . 


ity EK. 
-—Shop and office premises, and addi- 
t House. E. J. 


srouktedh. ba B RSI, 
architect, 56, Bank-st. nnor, MRS. 


Seacombe. ces—Also shops, south side of 
Victoria-pl., Seacombe Ferry, for Seacombe Peers 
mae eg scheme. B.E. and S&.. Wallasey. 
Thorne.— IT ouses.—100 at 

H, Piewes Dep, 2 = Moorends, for R.D.C. 
West -—Building.—Office building. towetner 
with steel-framed garage and stores "plains, 
etc.. at Watch-honse-lane. Bentley. for C.C. West 
Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1. 


NOVEMBER 16. 


Bastord.—Houses.—20 non-parlour type h ! 
pairs, together with drainage, palit and teens 
in parish of Selston (Underwood Ward). for RDC, 
Stephen Maylan, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s, 

Mc Tie an — station, Stee!- 
\ A. H. H. Hum ‘ CLE. 

City E. and 8. Dep. £5. Saeremmtauanae 
-wHeating.—At new police station. 

is er for T.C. H. H. Humphries, City 

Dubli in.—Convenience.—At Burgh Quay, for Cor- 
poration. City Architect. 

East Lothian. — Housing. — Four 4-apartment 
houses at Gullane, 12 3-apartment houses at Gui- 
lane, 4 3-apartment houses at Elphinstone, for C.C. 
=, Architect, Property and Works Dept., Had- 


*Hampton-on-Thames. — Reconstruction—Of an 
engine house, etc., for M.W.B. Clerk, Offices of the 
Board, 173, Rosebery-av.. B.C.1. Dep. £10. 

ti 22 cottages for 


persons on Tla estate nN ‘ 
a Mester, ‘s — (No, 2), for U.D.C. 


Fencing.—Supplying and fixing entran 
and fencing ah eg id Hall cremaforium. 


tes fi 
, ae ! 
0 ouses.—80 n rionr Western- 
rd. housing site, for TC. T F. Bunting Be. 
Sittingbourne and Milton.—Fenci F. 
-—Fencing.—Fencing to 
George-st. housing scheme, for UDG 8. 
sare wate lee one ~ ie il 
f appara 
See ea, nan le 
yen Shields. ae re 
.—H ouses.—10 ses at Dunbur-rd. and 
laying of water main and complete sewerage mains 
in connection _ fn UR &..¢. 
MacPhail, T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 


Portsmouth. 
public baths, 
City E. 


November 6, 193] 


Woodhouse. — tion.—Of  dinin hut 
three classrooms at grammar school, for 
ace es Educat Officer, County 
Ww : 


NOVEMBER 17. 

Witham.—Houses.—Three pairs of semi-detached 
non-parlour type on Cocks’ Farm estate, for D.C. 
G. Ogden, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

Evesham.—Houses.—& in pairs ai Wickhamford, 
for R.D.C. BR. J. Atkinson, 8., 64, Port-st. Dep. 
£1 1s, 

itechin—Houses and Filats—On the Wals 
oun Housing estate, for the U.D.C. Clerk, Coun- 
cil Offices, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
$.W.18.—Convenience.—At Podmore- 
<< on ae Wandsworth B.C. T.C., Council House, 
East Hill. Dep. 21 1s. 

London, §.W.15. — Convenience. — At Putney 
Lower Common, for the Wandsworth B.C. T.C,, 
Council House, East Hill, §.W.18. Dep. £1 is. 

Wallasey.—Clinic—At Oakenholt-rd., Moreton, for 
Corporation. B.E. and 8. Dep. 21 1s. 

Wallasey. — Conversion. — Existin premises, 
Shirley-st., to weights and measures ~ for Cor- 
poration. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 


NOVEMBER 19. 
irmingham. — hone Exchange. — For 
aMowW Contracis Branch, King Charies-st., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s 
*F Redecoration.—Portions of 
Cliff Hall. Town Clerk. Dep. £1 ls. 
King’s Lyan.—Additions.—General  siructural 
alterations, additions and other works at 
James’s House, for Norfolk C.C. ©. J. Norton, 
A.R.LB.A., architect, Stracey-rd., Norwich. Dep. 
£1 1s. 
Near 


inte 
West 
Hall, 


Leas 


go pte ny — 
F water pipes at sley men ospital, 
fan weet Riding 1 ntal Hospitals Board. W. E. H. 
Burton, architect and engineer, West Riding Mental 
Hospitals Board Office, Wakefield. 

2 .—Post Office.—For H.M.O.W. Contracts 
Branch, ing Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. 


1 Is. 
pad en. NOVEMBER 20. : 
Bristot.—Houses.—238 at Southmead housing site, 
for T.C. L. &. McKenzie, City E. and §&., 51, 
Prince-st. Dep. £1. 
ing.—40 houses at ‘‘ Thorn- 


ittlehampton.— Hous SOS 
cron” Hershans?4.. for U.D.C. Building Manager. 
Harwood-rd. See : 

London Dock E.—New uilding.—For 
uMOW Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


NOVEMBER 21. 
Horsforth.—Shelters—Also conveniences ai Hors- 
forth Hall-pk., for U.D.C. J. E. Aldersiey, 5. 
Dep. £1 18. . ic 
*x Oswestry. Houses.—For the Corporation. Tow 
Clerk, Guildhall. Dep. £1 is. 


NOVEMBER 2s. 
Bedworth. — Lavatories.— Public favatories & 
Collycroft, for U.D.C. H. W. Crowther-Green. E. 
and 8. Dep. 21 is. - 
Harrogate.—Installation Of low-pressure 10 
water apparatus and electric light at new grammar 
school, ie West Riding E.C. Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 
Oldham.—Building.—Boiler house and messroom, 
also new laboratory, at Higginshaw Gas Works, oe! 
C.B. Ernest Parry, Commercial Manager, Gas an 
Water Offices, Greaves-st. Dep. £5 ‘5s 
*Rugby.—Extension —To the public baths, for 
Clerk, Benn-buildings. ep. 2 


U.D.C. 
NOVEMBER 25. : 
Londen, &.6.—Swperstructure.—Erection at the 
aPo. For “TM. ._ Contracts Branch, King 
Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. 2£1 is. 

*W E.11—New Nursery Block, at ‘he 
Children’s Receiving Homes. The- Mayor, To 
Hall, East Ham, E.6. Dep. £2. 

Ppa gee Be es BF gs has ee 
art gallery and art school, block No. 4; iay-ov 
site. for C.B.  E. Berry Webber, A.RIBA 
42, Gordon-sq., London, W.C.1. Dep. £5 5s. eat! 


NOVEMBER 26. 
Cheimeford.—Houses.—2 pairs of houses, (or 
poration-rd., Boarded Barns estate, together with 
fences, la of house drainage, and formation of 
paths appertaining thereto, for T.C. E. J. Mi 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
woe a 30. Soaeert) 
Bedworth.—Houses. —26 parlour type at | orth 
Heath, for .U.D.C. H. W. Crowther-Green, E. 27 
8. Dep. £1 Is. 


a o 


Cor- 


NO DATE. oe A 

Aberdeen.—Houses—At Kintore, for Tt. A 

Marshall Mackenzie, Son & George, architects, 175 
Union-st. 

Bacup. —Painting.—(1) 3 houses, Regent-st.; (2 
installation of ae system, Change Branch 
Todmorden-rd., for Bacup Co-operative Store, Li 

inottenkePeleting,—ieetocere of Ulstervill: 
P.E. school, for T.C. Education Architect. 


ouse.—Police house, for Lancashire 
Cc. Wilkinson, F.R.1LB.A.. 16, Ribble: 
dale-pl . Dep. £1. 
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MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 9. 


Northamptonshire.—Granite, etc.—For C.C. BE. A. 
Riack, CS., Northampton. 


NOVEMBER 10. 


Berkshire—Road Materials.—For C.C. Lt.-Col. 
J. F. Hawkins, C.8., Reading. : 


NOVEMBER 11. 
Cambr Road Materials, ete—For C.C. A. E. 


Peake, C.8. 
NOVEMBER 14. 


Kesteven.—Road Materials—For C.C. W. B. 
Purser, CS. : 

West Riding—Road Materials.—For C.C. West 
Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 


NOVEMBER 16. 
West H .—-Highway Materials.—For T.C. 
F. Durkin, B.E. - : 
w .—Castings.—Iron castings, for T.C. 
P. E. Harvey, B.E. and 8. 


NOVEMBER 18. 
Dublin.—_Cement, ete—For Port and Docks 
Board. E. H. Bailey, secretary, Westmoreland-st. 


NOVEMBER 23, 
_Beckenham.— Paving.—Artificial stone paving, for 
U.D.C. H. Storr Best, S., 3, High-st. Dep 
Gloucestershire.-Tar, etc.—For C.C. 
Gloucester. 
Gloucestershire.—Road materials.—For C.C. C.S., 


Gloucester. . 
NOVEMBER 25. 

Belfast.—Iron Castings, ete——For Harbour Com- 
missioners. M. J. Watkins, General Manager and 
Secretary, Harbour ces, 

Dubiin.—Building Materials.—For Great Southern 
Railways. H. §. Coe, secretary, Kingsbridge 


Station. 
DECEMBER 1. 
Middieton.—Road materials, etc.—For T.C. B.E. 


NO DATE. 
Salford.—Bricks, etc.—For Gas Dept. Gas En- 
gineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-st. 


ENGINEERING, TRON AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 9. 

Abergavenny.—Cover.—Cover to Corporation’s 
existing open service reservoir, near The Chain, 
for T.C. J. C. Hughes, M.IStruct.E:, 44, 
Grosevenor-pl., Londen, 8.W.1. Dep. £2. 

Cc Sewage Disposal—For U.D&. D. 
Balfour Sens, civil engineers, 47, Victoria-st., 
§.W.1. Dep. £10. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Roof.—Steelwork and roof in 
connection with structure in Boathouse-lane for 
garage purposes, for T.C. J. P. Wakeford, B.E. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 10. 

Lezayre (1. of M.).—Bridges.—Two new bridges, 
retaining walls and formation of road, and alter- 
native scheme for one new bridge and formation 
of road at Glen Auldyn, Lezayre, for Highway 
Board. R. C. W. Brown, Surveyor-General of High- 
Ways, 2la, Athol-st., Douglas. 


: NOVEMBER 12. 

Dublin.—Steelwork.—80 tons of steelwork for re- 
newal of an overbridge, for Great Southern Rail- 
ways. A. W. Bretland, Chief Engineer, Westland- 
row Station, Dublin, C.17. 

Nantwich. — Reservoir. — Reinforced concrete 
mente aetna peeing sae and Cite iy 
m es, supply and layin , etc., for 
Bearstone water supply scheme, Sr RDC. : 
—— E., 21, Pillory-st. Dep. £2 2s. each 


_Newburgh.—Water supply.—Improvements, for 
TC. Brace & Proudfoot, civil engineers, 63, Nicol- 
st., Kirkcaldy. Dep. £2 2s. 


NOVEMBER 14. 

Glamorgan.—Water Works.—At_ Caeran and 
Blaengwynfi intakes and at St. Hilary. for Mid- 
Glamorgan Water Board. Thomas & Morgan & 
Partners, engineers, Pontypridd. i eo 

Shaft -—Water ogg rish of Mot- 
combe, fer R.D.C. Arthur J. Martin, 106, St. 
George’s-sq., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 

_ West Riding. — struction. — Of Baildon 
J dge, which carries the Kirkstall, Otley and 
ss pley County road over the River Aire, in 
- pley, and Baildon Urban Districts, for C.C. 
est Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Dep. £1 
NOVEMBER 16. 
Manchester.—Steelwork.—For Barton power 
‘tion. for T.C, ©. 8. Allott & Son, civil engineers, 
North-parade. Dep. £1 1s. 
: ‘Hiddlesex. — Sewerage. — Construction of main 
‘wers of brickwork, concrete, cast-iron segments 
' conerete tnbes, for West Middlesex sewerage 
‘ie for CC. Dodd & Watson, engineers, Wel- 
on House, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. Dep. 


: NOVEMBER 17. 
Hitehin.—Water Supply.—At Pirton, for R.D.C. 
S. Ewing, E., Bank-chams., Brand-st. Dep. 


es. NOVEMBER 18. 
_,“ Hesden.—Drainage.—190 lin. yds. or there- 
ae foes ha dia, stoneware pipe sewer in open 


£ 
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NOVEMBER 19. 


(Denhigh).—Water Supply.—Concrete 
dam, 220 ft. long by 22 ft. high, excavating and 
refilling pipe trenches, providing, hauling, taying. 
and jointing about 9,100 lin. oe of spun iron 

and 5 pipes, 6 in., 4 in. and 3 in. internal dia- 
meter, within parishes of Bettws-yn-Rhos, Liand- 
dulas, and Abergele (Rural), together with all 
sluice valves, air valves, w: 8, and fittings, 


for R.D.C. Chas. F. Farrington, inity-sq., 
Liandudne. Dep. £5 5s. Ne —s 


NOVEMBER 25. 

Birmingham.—Sewerage.—4,050 yds. of brick and 
concrete and stoneware pipe sewers and culverts 
and about 850 yds. of stoneware pipe drains 
between River Tame near Wellington-rd. and 
Albert-rd.. Handsworth, for T.C, . H. Hum- 
phries, City E. and 8. Dep. £2. 
ewerage.—512 yds. of cast-iron 
and stoneware Pipe sewers between Stratford-on- 
Avon Canal and. School-rd., Yardley Wood, includ- 
ing canal crossing and a further crossing under 
canal between Warstock-lane and Alcester-rd. South, 
for T.C. H. H. Humphries, City E. and § 
Dep. £2. 

DECEMBER 1. 

Egypt.—Water Supply.—For Atf power station, for 
Commercial Secretary to the Reside t. 
Department of Overseas Trade (Room 50), 35, Old 
Queen-st., London, 8.W.1. (Ref. G. 10788.) 
_ Llandrindod Wells. — Extension.— Laying and 
jointing about 1,000 yds. of Sin. cast-iron pipe 
rising main; supplying pipes for same; and con- 
struction of reservoir, for U.D.C. Piddian & 
ee 13, Church-st., Stourbridge. 

Pp. 


DECEMBER 15. 


New Zealand.—Towers.—270 galvanised  steei 
transmission line towers, complete with arms, 
ground stubs and accessories, for Public Works 
Dept. Dept. of Overseas Trade, 3%, Old Queen-st., 
8.W.1. (Ref. G.X. 10703). 


DECEMBER 16. 

Swansea. — Shafts —Subaqueous tunnels and 
shafts, dock intake and discharge and foundations 
for power station at Tir John North, for C.B. Sir 
Cyril Kirkpatrick, consulting engineer, 25, Victoria- 
st., Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £10 10s. 


ROAD, epee AND WATER 


NOVEMBER 98. 


Durham.—Making-up.—Of streets, for County 
Council. W. J. Merrett, C.E. and §., 43, Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

ey Beene 2 eas Mountfield-rd., for 
C.B. LL. Roseveare, B.E. 

Hemeworth.—Paving, etc—At Market-pl.. South 
Elmsall, near Pontefract, for K.D.C. W. T. Lynam, 
E. Dep. £1. 

Maidens and Coombe.—Sewer.—In Malden-rd., for 
U.D.C. R. H. Jeffes, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Manchester.—Repaving.—City-rd., Hulme, from 
Great Jackson-st. to city boundary, for T.C. T.C. 


Dep. £1 is. 
NOVEMBER 10. 
Birmingham.—Reconstruction.—Reconstruction of 
footways in  Brearley-st.; reconstruction of 


Goodrick-st. and Lingard-st.; reconstruction of 
footways in Mareh-hill, for T.C. H. H. Humphries, 
City E. and 8. Dep. £2 each. 

Clackmannan.—Drainage.—3,400 lin. yds. of 6-in. 
and 9-in. dia. fireclay pipe sewers and construction 
of sewage purification works for village of Tulli- 
body, for C.C. Carfrae & Morrison, C.E., 4, Hill- 
st., Edinburgh. Dep. £1. 

Crewe.—Making-up.—Various streets, for T.C. L. 
Reeves, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Sutton and Cheam.—Making-up.—Clarkes-av., 
section 1; Clarkes-av., section 2; Elm-rd. East: 
Morden-way, section 1, for U.D.C. Wm. Hedley 
Grieves, 8. Dep. £1 1s. each road. 

Walithamstow.—Making-up.—Of Kitchener-rd., 
Farnan-ay.. and Pentire-rd., for T.C. D. Furness, 


B.E. and 8 
NOVEMBER 11. 

Heston and Isleworth.—Making-up.—Of Carring- 
ton-av., for U.D.C. J. G. Carey, E. and 8. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Liverpool.—Sireeis.—Construction of back streets, 
court-yard, etc., paving. sewering and incidental 
works, Dingle-lane housing scheme, for T.C. 
Director of Housing. Dep. £1 1s. 

Rochdale.—Paving.—Worsley-st. and Cayley-st., 
for C.B. BB. 

Staffordshire.—Surfacing —Laying of approxi- 
mately 32,700 sup. yds. of 34 in. two-coat asphalt 
surfacing on Newcastle-Congleton-rd., route A.526, 
and Newcastle-Knutsford-rd., route A.5011, for C.C. 
R. 8. Mart, C.8., Lioyd’s Bank-chambers, Stafford. 


Dep. £10. 
NOVEMBER 12. euck ne 
Kingston-upon-Thames, — ers. — 
sewers on housing estate, for T.C. BS. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


Strood.—Mains, etc.—At Isolation Hospital, White- 
hill-rd., near Gravesend, for R.D.C. J. E. Povey, 


clerk, 
NOVEMBER 14. 
Airdrie.—Roads.—Excavator work, laying of 
roads, sewers, digging trenches for water and gas 
pipes, etc.. at Bore-rd. site, for T.C. John K. 
Frazer, B.E., Royal-bidgs. 


' 766 


Coulsdon and — -up.—Of Downet- 
ren UDG OA bellard & Den. 
£1 is. 

Reigate—Sewer.—Provision of a 9in. dia. soil 
sewer in Price’s-lane, for T.C. G. G. Sanderson, 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 Is. 

NOVEMBER 16. 2 


Basford.—Making-up.—Eleven various reads. on 
Baker's te Colwick, for RDC. W. 
Sander, way Surveyor. Dep. £5 5s. 

Beitast.— 40,000 . is. of ‘orced 
fabric for concrete roads; # ly of 3%,000 lin. ft. 
of material for <pene joints in concrete roads ; 
and 120 lin, Faas 42-in. reinforced concrete pipes. 
for T.C, City 8. 

ilferd.—Making-up.—Of Loxford-lane_ (Iiford-lane 
to Loxford Hall), Glenham-drive, SS eee 
Ambleside-gdns., Castle-drive, for T.0. B.E. and 8. 


~ £2 28, : 
ablethorpe and Sutton.—Making-up.—O!f Sea- 
croft-rd. and Alexandra-rd., for U.D.C. A. E. 
Baker, BE. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Slough.—Making-up.—Of 68t. Paul’s-av., for 
U.D.C. A. Bromly, E. 


NOVEMBER 17. 


nat Beet” Snakes “Reawnt 
a ark-rd., Bram , from . 
lane to Ladybrook, and Sonenanttane, Bramhall, 
part of, from Bramhall Park-rd., to Linney-rd., 
surface water sewerage, for Udo. 8. . £2. 

Bank.—Roadways.—Roads on twells 
Wood housing site, for U.D.C. A. Homfray, clerk 


Tottenham.—Making-up.—Of _Bernard-rd.  (re- 
mainder), Sandringham-rd., Ladysmith-rd., for 
U.DC. E. Dep. £1 each road. 


NOVEMBER 18. 

iingebery Sasa T Wakeman’s Hill- 

av., e Ridgeway, Ridge-close, Larkway-close, 

Summit-close, Meadow-way, Hill View-gdns., Sunny 

View, Summit-av., Mount View-rd., The Grove, 

Princes-av., for U.D.C. R. C. N. Newport, B. and 
8S. Dep. £5 6s. each. 


NOVEMBER 21. 
Whitefield.—Reconstruction.—Of half Acre-lane 
with stone rubble foundation and tarmacadam, 
surfacing, ~~, with kerbing and flagging te 
footpath, for U.D.C, J. Knight, 8. Dep. £1 1s. 


NOVEMBER 23. 

a ead ced Court Downs Toads, for 
Churchfields, Tanns a ‘ou wns roads, for 
U.D.C. H. Storr Best, §., 3%, High-st. Dep. £2. 

NOVEMBER 25. 

London —Repaving —Repaving in either (a) wood 
paving (firmosec system) or (6) 2-in. compressed 
rock asphalt, of King-st.. for Hammersmith B.C. 
R. Hampton Clucas, E. and 8. 


Public Appointments 


NOVEMBER 9. 
*Whithy.—Clerk of Works.—Required by U.D.C. 
Clerk, Council Offices, 38, Flowergate. 
NOVEMBER 18. 
* Birmingham.—Clerk of Works.—Secretary, 165, 
Great Charles-st. 


Economic Situation in Spain, 

A confidential memorandum on the ayre 
economic situation in a yg epared @ 
Commercial Secretary 1M. Embassy at 
Madrid, has been received and issued by the 
Department of Overseas Trade to firms whose 
names are entered on the special register. 
United Kingdom firms interested in the ex- 
port of British produce to in desirous of 
receiving a copy of the memorandum together 
with particulars of the cial register ser- 
vice of information should apply to the De- 
partment, 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W.1, quot- 
ing reference number C.X.3681. 


London Master Builders’ Sports Association. 
We give below results and table in con- 


nection with our Football League up to 
Saturday last, October 31 :— 





Resvtts. 
October 24. 
Higgs is ... 4 Beafco ae ee 
October 31. 

Blue Circle 0 Holloway ... we 
Trocoll 2 Downs... ea 
Taste. 

Goals 

P. WD Dh eek. aes 
Trocoll ... 4 4-6 ee GB 8 
Holloway... 3 3 — — 8 2 6 
Higgs re ema Cee ek ee 
Blue Circle.. 4 1 -— 3 7 10 2 
Scafco gs 1° — 3 5 10 2 
Downs 4q— = 4 117 — 


preteen tacenintenpnigatingioiatiahithnipennicann, aise 


sarin eabahgrete Mian tanta inthe: Tieton: sitet Sete. 


2 SRE ORAL A COUN eRe OEE 
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to imstract the §. to 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* giey sunt? Regine bios 


houses 


. t Silkswort ant eer 24 houses for ; 
eB ytine yy maniac ney ees he Pe prensa as a ee: Benge ne people also “hoon aanattoana es 


pice to erect 164 houses on Westwood 
« Urban District Council: Rural site. 

; tooo i Pec Cs Rondel--Corponation propose abattoir 
for Ministry of Transport; C.B. for County Borough; B. of E, for Plans by F Oxbersy, E.R. and 6. 


al 26,400, 


Board of Education: M.W. ¢ Metropolitan Water Board; Surveyor : Kenilworth.-U.D.C. approved: pavilion. off 

} - B.E.; Dist. Surreyr ~ DS: Cie Cs Town Clerk, TC.: County Gohas CE. Castie-rd., for R.F.C.; alterations,” “Cottage Inn,” 
2 County C8.: Surveyor, . Engineer, 4 3 “i . Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton. 

. " eg ry i pp ae Sl proposing sewerage 

Almwiek.R.D.C. recommend “to and infants’ school; Newton Abbot, that com- —. at ee area.—Plans passed: 

MH. for 6 houses.—Pians approved: T. Sample, mittee recommend acquisition of site suggested for th, heati “hamber, Sout ifields 

4 houses at aaa Mill-rd. proposed new senior school; Ashburton, that com- Teleed Works ; \ Ganedos: rd., 4 lock-up sbops, 

Annteid tower of Wesleyan Church mittee be recommended to proceed with new school; Carter & Young. 





£200. also new grammar schools fer boys at Crediton , endo Tenders invited for premises at 54, Nort! 
’ and Bideford ; eee, new one, Racgeact , for BAOL —Ind. oom ghee _. ‘propose 
further 20 houses in York-pi. Committee recom- gymnasium; Exmouth grammar school, domestic to recor invited. ee ao 


& 
Bf 
i mended plans to M.Hi. for + science-room, manual training-room, art-room, and Leicester—Waich Committee received sanction 
a Bakewell.—_R.D.C. engineers, Brady & additional cloakroom accommodation ; K idge, from Home Office to build police italien at £60,000. 
a et ee to prepare a — adaptation of Fore-st. ee seo girls; vistock, London (Hammersmith).—B.C. proposing addi. 
a Barnsiey.—J. KR. Wilkinson, LRIBA. 15 Hatherieigh, repairs — Sones paced Ot tou Ek Pte ne: 
» -A., Q , , _ wis aw 
' Rescat st, mopared viens for impeovemente 10 epnn Plans oved by City Architect: up shops: F. Witt, 1. Cathnor-rd., 4 blocks of fais, 
: aie Ee askes Grand Canal-st. to twe lodges). Sir 1, » Cathnor- rd. 
MF amine — ee — oe tp Patrick Dun’s hospital; Malahide-rd.-Charlemont-rd. London (Kensingten).—B.C. applied to L.C.C. for 
Green-lane Church. jen I Ls age oll “ol an A. La name. : £9,100 for acquiring 9, 11 and 17, Holland-st. 
at Pt ft oy muiere maaan ts = tees a ee Harcourt st. — and additions, LOL, ty loan of tame te in re ra pron 
and Dragon ” house, Millet aad a Cnlldren's hoepital; ‘9 Parkgatet.. re scheme in Glaucus-st.—Council. to proceed with 
Grili,” in Ht Plane by Eo ine Tenet building, Green; Lincoln-pl., additions, Dental hathe in Rast India Dock-rd—Councll recommend 
architect, 3i, ne Shanes - depot. that, subject to consents, leasehold and freehold 


—Members of Wesleyan Reform Cburch, —— —T.C. approved: 8. C. Lioyd (Wholesale). interests in 23, 25, 27 and 29, Emmett-st., and Nos. 
Bulki lane, propose jonal classroom: Lid., Birmingham-rd., shops and conveniences, Bir- 1 to 8 (consecutive), and the passageway, Pro- 
presen — hes . mingham-rd. vidence-cottages, be acquired for housing perpents. 


BSentiey.—U.D.C. 
ete Oe ans ct Aimmngele RD. making, horroning powers | Leughhereagh.—A. E; King, & Ca. archic 
‘Tees.—U.D.C. passed pian o +: 19 xtergate, Fie ie ane for rebuilding 
Wesleyan Methodist schoolrooms —R.DC. to proceed with scheme “Bjackamoor’s Head” public-house, for J. Shir 
Gener aoe ane adjoining for sewering and draining of Crowthorne and Sand- stone & Sons, Ltd., brewers, New Basford, No‘ ting: 
Sirmingham.—E.C. received request from Rev. P harst. Total cost of scheme is £112,000. ham. ; 
wilty for permission to establish a Roman Eastry.—R.D.C. received notice from Secretary of Maidenhead.—T.C. recommend conversion of 
‘atholic school on Pe Common estate, and a Baptist Congregation inquiring what non epas Lodge info flats, at £2,000—Pians 
similar request from "her, P. F. Gateley to _*mount —— _— advance in connection with passed: 9 pairs of semi-detached bungalows and 
es : Oatholic at Stechf In  ™anse being bu a detached ‘bungalow ha ~— mp uy; Ang a 
each case proposal is for a school to accommoda: sorerg mt tae bungalow houses will be built 4 new vestries . Luke's urch ey 
ey OS ee oe 
‘er school for rch} uray n r Manchester.—Failsworth Industrial Co-operative 
and infants in nckeneeed: Yardley. It i pro- #q.—At Corbichall-av. and Corbiehall-grove, David- Society, 9, QOhurch-st.. Newton Heath, : acquired 


to provide aceommodation fer 432 child son Mains, 6 houses will be built by J. Stewart site, Briscee-lane housing estate, for stores.— 
a Charters, Bainburgh. Architect, J. Grant, 3. Housing Committee propose 52 houses on Stokes- 


































ae —Hindle & Waterhouse, architects Thistle-court.—Reconstruction and improvement t., Clayt at £26,073.—Pians approved for ex 
ot Cedar-st.. prepared for housee on een scheme at Eglinton-crescent. Architects, Richardson tensions’ af? Didsbury central school for boys and 
&, estate—Gorst & Crabtree. architects, Birley-st. & Mackay, 2, Melville-st., and the same for Scottish a sectional school at Wythenshawe. Proposed 
mee aay prepared amended lay-out of land off Marsden-rd. ——, Nursing Home, - at Royal-ter. Archi- alterations and additions at Hyde-rd. depot for 
i ie Tor houses for C. Harding & Son, builders : Jerdan, 12, Castie- Transport Committee. City Architect. 
ae _ Bivth.—T.C. received sanction to erect 50 houses “Epping. Council recelved. M.H. approval to 16 Middiesbrough.—Plans approved by T.(. for 
si ‘n Clayton-st. for retired miners. L. Leeper, B.E. houses in School Green-lane, North Weald. Church of England school’ on the Whinney Banks 
oe Gradford.—T. H. & z Healey. ARRIBA. Felling-on-Tyne.—-U.D.C. propose to proceed with estate. Plans by 8S. H. Clarke, 89, Grange-rd. 
So ee Forster-s¢.. architects f. and new , half proposed new school for 480 scholars, at Neweastie-on-Tyne.—J. Sinclair & Co., Lid. to 
gh ieee day school odes fal h Church. Ifeworth, and sanction of B. of B. to be sought. erect a new large motor garage and repairs shop. 
—.: AH PR ai at - ea-8 DL. to invite tenders for decora- E ye * i Sccmetee fede 4 W. Taylor, St. gy architect.—Hill & Honey- 
"8 1 7 constr 
Bee Brampton.—Cot Hospital te be extended. Church-t.. ; skntinns to “Stone Cross” public- rem BE Fm ct. = prepared plans rl Ne me atte. 
eS i. Bramoten._1-D.C approved: 6 Wilson Memoria!  ouse, Campbell, Praed & Co., Ltd., Welling; Bahies’ Hospital. No contracts let.—Mr. Whit- 
ie oe . borough. field, 6, Cornwallis-st., Barrew-in-Furness, prepared 
cay Pritt ae received E. approval for Garstang—J. Cook, §., to prepare plans for plans for warehouse in Carliol-st. No contract Set 
Ps mined. 20D egg “3 fo selon hoy ee 10 houses on a for B.D.C. Northumberland.—C.C. been recommended by 
PE Filton-av., at — casa Gateshead.—T.C. wed: Kirk & Dickinson. 4 School Buildings Committee to erect a school on 
ft shake —, I school to be lelied ‘af irs of semi-detach houses and one bieck of 4 site leading from New York to Murton ; « schools at 
Be £1,710. F. Wille a ses between Back Albert-drive and Back Earis- Choppington, and at Forest Hall. W. Tasker, 
Pak ham ¥. architect, 34, Old Elvet, Dur- drive, Low Fell; 8S. Thompson, 5 semi-detached F.R.IB.A., 17, Claremount-place, irewc astle-on- 
“ihe Cheimstera.—T.C. houses at Ashtrees-gdns., Shipcote estate; J. Ben- Tyne. . 
a Police Sauhpontons, Beer (6: 27 house - cosety nison, 6 semi-detached houses at Orchard-gdns., Northwich.—Greenall, Whitley & Co., Lid., Wilders- 
i rd., A. Holmes: 5 pairs of in St. Fobn's. Low Fell; Jas. Deane. Lid., rebuilding “Grey pool Brewery, Warrington, propose rebuilding ‘Cock 
a rd. extension. W. :2 Dare of b ‘* Nags Head” Inn, Hi J. Bennison, 4 private Hotel.” Plans by Powles & King, F. & A.R.I.B.A.. 
3 Galleywood-rd., Real Construction Co. ‘ouses in ee garages ‘at hatd- pias. Low Pell, * 7, Winnington-st. 
es Chester.—Connt: ngie, “up gara and workshop, Bac idham.—Housing Comm to acquire 
43 ton-rd., Timperley, for te wheal County "Arcitet. Charch-td., Low Fell. ~Director of Education been site at Derker i taae ee 
Teo + F. Anstead oa Rhy LRLB.A., Offfices instructed by E.C. to make inquiries with view to A tf tion of 20 houses by 
Bw Chester. . * obtaining site in Grant-st. area for nursery school. workmen's Honsing Association, Ltd., signed b 
Be oa —T.C. recommend extension to F-_H. Patterson, B.E., Swinburne-st.—T.C. have ue ee ent 
te Pa go. ean ee Frese gyg ao Tobles Hilird: and Low Pell “Gone 220108. SR Oxford.—Pians submitted by A. J. Colborne for 
i ae Vv ; ell. — aes Swen 
By oar packing shed, Pottery. MB se Whittington “ttt Patterson, B.S.—M. Jackson & Sons, Clothiers, Ltd, lay-out of estate at Summertown been approved ~ 
ee Pearson & Co. (Chesterfield). Ltd.; alteration to jeweastle, secured site comer of High-st. and TC Messrs. N. Mose & Sone, Lid. to °° 
ie < Sheffield-rd., Whitti egy Moor, Chester. Hiltst. for shop premises. M. K. Glass, 20, extension to their estate at Between shal 
Ke held. a District ve Society Saville-row, Newcastle, architect. ae eee = FP my g’ Wag we morn Pg Tiecntee, 
iy Bes “owley, ner esigate-s oie in, 
Bee wen oorPoretion Sake te rebuild City lan Gillingham.—T.C. ——- fi toe ~AaY. village hall, Godstow-rd., Wolvercote, Th« _ Com: 
Bo ae Coventry.Rablake school purchased fifty acres .—Plans coming before Dean of Guild Mittee of the Village - ne M1 sek-nd., Govern: , ‘B dy 
Bes iiee of tand in Barker a te build a school- Ga. Lia, x ee ae a for E. McBean & a ae Pont goes rd.. rd; 
Sees house to accommodate rders and make room nny: 
Bae classrooms in re a. 7 a ‘G&D Black, a Maven. fa. some archi 22 houses, Witkins-rd., 16 — — rd.. 8 R by 
+$; Cumbertand.—C.C. to be recommended to proceed Pg new bridge over railway for Scottish sale ide estate, R. Gardner & ‘ab agar "Giles 
re with sdmlesion block at Garlant Mental Hospital. tive Society, Ltd, at Maxwell-rd. and ¢Xtensions. "the Taylor Institut additions 
a Plans by Count Ha “ Shie : Curators, The Taylor Institute, St. Giles ; adi 
“at mF gene g = RIBA. 119, Paisleved Plane prepare’ eg ‘© club room, New-rd., Conservative Club 
44 TLianrhaiadra Y.M., near Ovwestry. Plane by aati conveniences, etc., wae Richmond-pk —Pians Pickering (Yorks).—Yorkshire Fishery Board « 
e W. D. Wiles. Acton Hall, Wrexham. prepared oe school at Elmvale-et. Architect, W. cided to ecgiry fish ee 
ate Derby.—Committee of Derbyshire Women’s Hos McCaig, F.R.I.B.A., Education Offices.—Plans pre- Portemouth.—T. ed: McCormick £ Son, 
cat pital, Friar Gate, propose mortuary. nost-morten ow for extension to St. Mary's Catholic shea. 21 houses, ate o & & W. Mitchell, 24 houres 
Me. and isolation bieck. Architects. Naylor. Sale & aryhill. Architect, W. McCaig, Education and garages Hawthorne-cres., Cosham; G. & 
Pie head 8 P.&4ARIBA, St. Mary'schams.,, St. Offices. Mitchell, 6 houses and garages, Hawthorn-cres 
a que Approval given to B.C. Cosham: J. McDermott, 6 garages. Tangier" 






Devon.—E.C. ‘ : Gloucester.— proceed oni 
tion of site oe eee te ® por. with junior and infants’ school on Finlay- rd. site 45 7 cDermett. 12 heases se Pere awae, Ear nd 
be sold fo Church managers to enable them Greenesk.—Pians for hostel for Cor- A. A. Carter, 6 houses, Northover-td.; E. Kidd. 8 
them to prensed with new school for juniors, that  P°ration. Architect, D. Henderson, Housing Officer. houses, Stride-av.; R. J. Winnicott, 20 hours 
committee new school on remaining portion renee Wycombe.—T.C. approved: factory exten- Elmwood-rd., Hilsea; V. Dye, 10 houses, Stan’: 
5 sub-committee be Copyground-lane, 8. Smith; additions, av. Copnor: Westbrooke & Co., 12 houses, No Bs 
— to meet momagies to discuss voeribility Terriers, St. Mary’s Church j dairy. West Wycombe. read, off Tangiee-rd.;_ E. &, oe lig 
: being school Chesham Wycombe ive @ ga a varshaltor . 
juniors and infants; Plympton, Searkwell. t te ‘%, inni houses, Moneyfie':!s 
he ired Bo hat site Society, Lid.; free nies aad museum, Victoria. Cosham; R. J. ‘Winnicott, % 


mouth, steps be taken to acquire site for junior ee ne : factory, Hinckley. wood, Rastwood and Beechwood-rds. B. Foliar! > 
.. Burbage, A. ; 2 ‘ 5 Lid., business premises, ndon ‘ 
“See also List af Contracts, Competitions, ete G. Cooper & Sons, Lid, ae were Cetlaeane. 6 houses with garages and sheds. 
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| G. & W. eg 12 houses and 
| cnales Pitreavie-rd. G@. Coleman, 9 
houses, No, 5 Road, Tangier ao ogee Hg 

se Wie y Ww. Y om agg school 

paling, L “Tak z: . Poms: 

hou Sim Seeman meartinann additions, 

substation, oy W. G. Mangan, St. 

Joouns class rooms, Theatre-st. ; 


Qnirk & Sone, 22 ig nloeny Long-lane and Fair- 
Seid are, 


Purbresk.— Hampshire E.C. agreed to recommend 
approval to of science laboratory at Park 


igh School, at £1,400. 
ee OEE telied ts boild following 
houses : iamsey, 0; St. Mary's, 2; Mereside, 
Heights, 2. 


nenaine. —R. W. Howell, architect, 17, Blagrave 
plans for rebuilding St. Laurence 
Hall, re. proceedi 


ing with addition to 
Reading school, at £16,400. 


Rentrewshire.—Pians passed by Renfrewshire 
Property Committee: Business premises, for James 
Parker, Ltd., at Carnwadrie-rd., Thornliebank, 
architects, J. Hamilton & Sons, Bath-st., 
Glasgow ; —_ — Rage a 
liebank ‘Co-opera’ ive y; +» & premises, 
Main-st., architect, W. Mercer, Society Offices, 
Paisley-rd., Glasgow. 

Romiley.—Rev. O. R. Calderbank, The Presby- 
tery, Gorsey Brow, proposes me Church, Plans 
by Edmund, Kirby & Sons, 5, Cook-st., Liverpool. 

Rosorea.—Bacon Factory, Ltd., propose addi- 
tions to curing cellars at factory. Tenders in- 


vit 

Rothbury. —Proposal is under consideration to 
establish artificial cork-making factory. Rowe & 
Russell, manufacturers’ agents, Blackett-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are carrying out negotiations. 

R (Durham).—It has been suggested that 
Ryhope Miners’ Welfare extend dance hall in 
institute, 

St. Helens.—T.C. approved: 6 pairs semi-de- 
tached houses, Knowsley-rd., Thos. Ashcroft; 
alterations to By bong 3 Inn,” Station-rd., 
Greenall, Whitley ; sub-station, Knows- 
ley-rd., Central Bisctricit 4 gy 3 pairs subsidy 
houses, rear new street, B. Heward ; 40 houses, 
new street rear of Leach-lane, Sutton, Twist Bros. 

St. Ives.—T.C. are negotiating for sites for pro- 
posed 114 parlour and non-parlour houses at Tren- 
worth. 

Sandon.—Subject to approval of B. of E., the 
Herts E.C. to buy land on Bury Farm, as site for 
new County Council school. 

Sheffield.—Corporation proposes to make exten- 
sion to Manor estate, for housing purposes. 

Shrewsbury.—T.C. received sanction to borrow 
£40,600 in respect of scheme for 100 houses. 

Slough.—U. o approved: 8 _— off St. 
Paul’s-av., H. D. Mines; 5 houses in Dennis-way, 
F. Iona "uit, ” gub-station, Laneley 14. Slough 
and Datchet Flectric Supply Co., Li 

Southampton.—C.B. approved: bank Ph es me 
192, Above Bar-st., National Provincia k. 
Ltd.; additions, “ Kast. Park Inn,” Bast Park-ter., 
Winchester Brewery Co., Ltd.; 22 houses, Sandring- 
ham-rd., Loader ; additions, ‘workshops, 
shipyard, Tichen for White's DS OR ee, 
uilding neers 3 ; 
Prince of Wales-av., Godle: abattoir, Ports- 
wood-rd., Pai tnt Bs eat Society, Ltd. ; 
5 houses, Pointont-rd.,; 10 houses, St. 
Denys-rd., Southampton Steam Joinery Co. ; alms- 
ceanees Regent's Park-rd., for Trustees, Thorner’s 
Charity. 

Southport.—E.C. to proceed with new technical 
college, at £40,000—Land for aerodrome to be 
purchased at £10,000. 

Stockton Heath.—R.D.C ere conveniences at 
Victoria-sq. J. O. Hunter, 
Stockton-on-Tees.—Durham "County E.C. a erect 
secondary school to plans by F. Willey, 4, Old 


Elvet, Durham. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Housing Committee of T.C. re 
solved that City 8. be instructed to negotiate for 
purchase of land at Church Farm, off Warrington- 
rd. and High-st., Bucknall, and land at Ravens- 
ds rh, Tunstall.—It also resolved that City 8. make 
offer a io Bese" at nace een (No. 2) site. 


fo ea .. Trafford 

P an aot yr cia at ‘or fac on Mellors- 

South tretford. se caiart, 8. Millington, 10, 
Stretlemae. Didsbury, Manchester. 

Sunderiand,—Alterations to “ Wheatsheaf” inn. 

Caws, Steel & Oaws, 22, Fawcott-st.. architects.— 

Couneil received M. to borrow 


perm from i. 
£°.685 for land on Neweastle-rd. The Council pro- 
rose working-class dwellings.—T.C to purchase 
West Cherry Knowle Farm, in order to carry out 
ex ag | to Ryhope Hospital at £142,000. T. P. 
inge, Town Hall, is array to Council. 


Swatweil.—Durham County E. proposes school 
Mn ‘am 000. F. Willey, TRIB A. 3%, Old Elvet, 
dine = tend Architect to plans for 
rr belles Lamb 2 nd Flac” ic , Pentre- 
fo otha — ane pamed ; Shelter and store, Hafod- 
a Parks Committee; extension to pavilion, 
Histon pate Parks eee: :. houses, Lon 
cf Dunnelane, Dr. 3. B. oe ee can 
Swinten.—W. C. Ra’ & ;. . Wigan, 
‘chitects for senior po Bg By. * 


, Tipten.—U.D.C. decided apply 

°° erecting houses on Shrubbery ae — 
_Irmsten.—U.D.C. propose 62 houses off tford- 
*. and Ashfield-rd. J. Heath, 8.—W. mnoortn 
chitect, 4, St. Mary’s Parsonage, M: 


. 
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for 8 Pg in rd. 
nf Higher. rms -up shops in Station- 
ce lumens, acquired site to erect 


Uxbridge.—U.D.C. ‘oved: Uxbri 9g Hill- 
ingdon, etc.. H ‘british 
ion ; “BY. Oak Farm esinla, 55 ho 
ade ; Oak Farm estate. 113 


ft, 
houses, Palace Houses, Ltd.; Glebe-av., Ickenham, 
‘ on with living accommodati on, . a Higgin- 

Wakefield.—C. of E. Diocesan Conference have 
decided to provide new Church of England senior 
day schools at Barnsley, Brighouse, Dewsbary, 
Birstall, Halifax, Huddersfield, fw vaggt o> Boal 
sedge, Pontefract, Sowerby 
-_ Wakefield. Plans by Diocesan Architect. 
og ae = Fei Canon C. Leteus, of St. 
Austin's, Wakefie E area Catholic church and 
échools in the Lapeet, are Architects, Holton & 
¥ox, Union-st., 

Walsali.—E. ae a ne re- 
building seeniens: views ¢ yo C. Gray, A ae, 
architect, 15, Bridge-st to proceed 
with plans for extensions, Whitebel! Council school, 
at £4,400.—T.C. to make application to M.H. for 
sanction to borrowing £20,600 for shops and offices 
at corner of Bridge-st., Leicester-sq., and Freer-st. 

Waithamstow.—T.C. approved: 6 houses, Hurst- 
rd., W. Gymer ; 3 garages, 3 and 5, Crealock-grove, 
- 7, Manry'eer. Law ee Bui — & Dept. tion 

fac aremon colan garages, 
Beacontreeav. A. Good; 5 ae Winchester-rd 
L. Robinson ; alterations, 3 
a 7 shops, Larks Hall-road, W. Warboys; 
‘ houses, Mount Pleasant-rd., Cockett, Henderson 
& Co.; 9 houses, Wood-st., Cockett, Henderson & 


Co. 
woven. propose erection of “ Richard 


Faircloug school at Latchford at £44,877. 
Architects, wets & Hamlyn, L.R.LB.A., Patten- 
chams.—Board of Governors of Boteler Grammar 


School acquired site at Latchford for new build- 
ings. 

Warsop.—Chesterfield Brewery Co., Ltd., to erect 
pee junction of Pickles-lane, Carter-lane and 

-lane, cost £3,000. Architects, Aubrey, Lane, 
Son & White, Leeming-st. 

w .—Plans are being drawn up for 150 
houses on Heworth-rd. site. 

Watchet.—Tenders been invited for West Regional 
Broadcasting transmitter, which is to be erected on 
a site near Watchet, Somerset, to plans prepared by 
M. TT. Tudsbery, AMIC.E., civil engineer to 
British Broadcasting Corporation. The surveyors 
are Messrs. Ainsley, 3 and 4, Portsmouth-st., W.C.2. 

Wa —R.D.C. recommend following houses: 
Attleborough (Ellingham-rd. site), 8 houses; 
Eectherne, 4; Carbrooke, 2; Hockham, 4; Oving- 
ton, Rocklands, 4; Roudham, 4; Scoulton, 
Waiton (new site), 4 

Wembiey.—U.D.C. approved: N. Met. E.P.S. Co., 
showrooms and = Kenton-rd.; Comben & 
Wakeling, IAd., 4 shops and bakery, am 15-18, 
Court-parade, Watford- rd.; F. W. 6 houses 
and garages, Woodcock Dell; " Comben r% ‘Wakeling, 
Ltd., 15 shops and roadway, 26-40, Court- rade, 
East-lane: Gena Wine Co., 6 house, “ Sudbury 
Hotel,” Sudbury Heights-av.; BE. L. Wood, factory, 
B. i ws grounds, 

Lancashire——Plans approved: 8 houses, 
Pp SE women Lydiate, Thos. Bibby; 6 bunga- 
a. The Crescent, Maghull, Wood End Building 


Whitby.—Contract not yet been placed for %2 
houses for U.D.C. Plans by Hayes & Grey, 
Wingate, Durham. 

Wigton.—Cumberland E.C. been recommended by 
Schools Management Committee to erect school. 
Plans by County Architect, Carlisle. 

wi Nook.—Further 22 houses to be erected 
by Fel eg = "aed to plans by Council's 
architect, G. W. Hal 

Withington.—B. “ Miller, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 
3, Abercromby-sq., Liverpool, preparing plans for 
church at Minehead-av. 

Woking.—Plans : W. R. Smith, 1 detached 
and 5 semi-detached houses, new road off Vale 
Farm-rd.— Works of drainage in Woking U.D. 
estimated to cost £41,837, approved by Council. 

Wood Green.—U.D.C. to invite tenders for instal- 
lation of electric light in 44 houses on the Durns- 
ford-rd. estate in accordance with specification pre- 
pared by § 

Worcester.—Corporation _— on placing 202 
houses on Brickfields-rd. sit 

Pegg oe, been cubanitied to TC. by 

AAT. W ldsmith on behalf of Offington Estates, 
Lid., for lay-out of vacant land on the Offington-pk: 
estate, mainly fronting Warren-rd.—T.C. approved : 
18 houses, Balcombe-rd., R. Hasler, per A. T. W. 
Goldsmith ; alterations and an addition 107 and 
109, Rowlands-rd.. Midland Bank, Ltd., per Whinney, 
Son & Austen Hall; 8 houses and 6 garages, 
Ladydell-rd., E. J. Woodward, per H. M. Potter. 
Yarmouth.—T ©. approved: alterations and — 
tions to agg — Marine-pa trade, Gorleston 


ne cag U.D.C. prapese 6 6h eek tah House 
ge site, Leeds-rd. Plans by N N. Honulden, ah 
ork.—Tadcaster Tower Brewery Co., Church 
ng ponte te ag Cricketer’s Arms,” Toti 


Tavern ate. Plans 
by own architect.—Tenders invited for wing at * 
John’s Sp ay Pen College. Plans by Ward 
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TRADE NEWS 
— 


With regard to thie work, illustrated i 
i in 
our last issue, Messrs, "sites ion & Chine, 
Ltd., inform us that they were the contractors 
for external tiling, not external fittings, as 


A 

Mr. F. W. Newbat, London 9 ag 

ecw — : ake ¢ yn Liverpool 
a r on 

Board this company, who are manufac- 

turers of fine colours, enamels, varnishes, etc. 

Glass Service. 

A booklet which seems likely to prove of 
use to the architect and constructor who 
specify glass—for glazing, mirrors, lay-lights, 
wall, ceiling and furniture panelling—has 
been issued by Messrs. James Clark & Son, 
Ltd., Scoresby-street, S.E.1. It is more than 
& catalogue, being a publication which con- 
tains ideas and suggestions. A copy may be 
obtained from the makers upon mentioning 
this paper. 

Electric Pumps. 

Electric pumps “from 100 gallons up to 

000 per hour and with a up 
to 150°feet ” are illustrated and described in 
a leaflet issued by the Display Moter and 
Accessories Co., Ltd., 28, Colney Hatch-lane, 
N.10. These “ Gay” mps are of the cen- 
trifugal type, strongly built in one unit with 
the base, while the turbines are of a wide 
diameter, — — use of low- 
motors. A typ: imen is the “ 
which will Pi soe galions at 25 ft. per 
hour or 125 gallons at 40 ft. per hour, at a 
cost of one unit of current for 10 hours. 


An Automatic Door Closer. 

Our attention has been drawn to an auto- 
matic door closer newly put on the market. 
This ‘‘Page’’ device has claimed for it certain 
advantages, the most valuatio which are that 
it can never get out of order; is very neat 
and unobtrusive, and has a clean, chromium- 
plated finish. Though new to the British 
market, this device has been tried for a mum- 
ber of years on the Continent, and it is said 
that 48,000 have been sold in Sweden alone. 
Full details and worki diagrams are obtain- 
able from Messrs. rker, Winder and 
Achurch, Ltd., Broad-street, Birmingham. 


The Manchester Grammar School cr ogy re 

For the various buildings eS oe 
extensions to this school gy So 
Worthington and Mr. Francis Jones, 
FF.R.1.B.A., joint architects) the structural 
steelwork was manufactured and erected by 
Messrs. Robinson & Kershaw, Manchester. 
The firm has developed a complete and effec- 
tive service in this form of building. Every 
section of the work is done by the firm’s own 
staffs. Contracts carried out during recent 
years include structural steelwork in Man- 
chester at the Masonic Temple; ten-story 
warehouse, Church-street ; Rylands Ware- 
house ; sho premises, showrooms, and ware- 
houses, Oxtord. street ; Masonic Temple, Sal- 
ford ; and numerous mills, factories and ware- 
houses in other towns, 


Steelwork 


Contracts. 
The British Steelwork Association an- 
nounce that an order hag been placed on 


” 
> 


behalf of the Right Rev. the Abbot of Buck- 
fast ona ge work for the nave of the new 
Buckfast ‘Church at Buck 

Devon. “The wh e of <—o work at B 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


Defivered in London fall loads, 
cube: Pisin, #8. 04. ; Moulded, Ss. 64. » Gils, ios, 0 








ake: Mat oy n 
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srorscevevenceel® 3% 


D'ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 ‘ 
D’ble Headers ...26 10 pony canebonaph 18 }- | onaeenes Per ton in London. 
a ] ose wae ens lrox— £ 2, £ s. 
30 10 i si oi ap Common bars ie 12 0 to 1% 9 
; Staffordshire Crown Bars 
31 10 Good merchant quality 11 5 
: Staffordshire Market 


14 (90 


910 
— lity, basis price . 0 
uality, raat: 
2x2......per 100%. 2 3 | Per bundle 24 gel, basis price <---. 11 0 
Inc UP THICK. van - 27 0 
a sotee Ae Oe FT Soft Steel Sheets, Black— : 
Ordinary sizes, to 20g. 11 10 
ee gg I 0 


26g 15 sae 
Sheela Fiat Best te Best Soft § Steet 6. RK, ae C.A. quality - 


per ws Sogo 6 ft. by 
7 2it to 3 ft. to 205 as 1-18 
wae? > Raecsetien Honduras Mahogany, per t. Gelinas 3 6 ft. by 


ania Honduras. “Mahogany, per i. 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 ¢. 


Pm 24g. 15310 > ... 1610 
sevikb uiaineeb ete Cuba hogan * nary 
on a ey ay, per 6 cabs -.. teen? Zit. to 8 ft. ote i 5 


0. 1 quality £4 per ton extra. 
Fiat and Sule’ — ae Sheets — 
t. to 
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Cut Ha Zin.toéin. ... 16 0 0 |. 17 0 6 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
METAL ie Sores anager od — 
seca ating two 
and ar tees to job, pons price about 
to Is. 74, per s00t Buper. 
LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) 
D—Sheet, English, 4 lb, and up ........ 


Bee ere cen wes eee 


Lime “i 
Ground Blue Lias Lime .. 
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try delivery, 20s. per ton extra; 
et Ginpers, &c., TO LONDON a Par TON— under 3 ewt. 3s. per cwt. extra, and over 3 ewt. and 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted................. £12 10 0 under 5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 
Plain Compound —— senthdacesssibabe = 2 0 oa ont. o8tee, 
tanchions ............... 10 @ |. ex London area, 
In”Root Work ... who Se 8 | ee perton Sth 10) 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To 14 London Station, per ton COPPER. x. a 
Dinaneter. vena RR Rt per ib. 0 9} 


i reno % tn. 1015 © Sieeng choot” ou 
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n London. 
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B Nor Sore 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(cont.) 
PAINTS, &c. 

e246 

2aw Linseed in jibes galion ... 0 2 3 
ype pa On eens is tl GS, ee 
cry » 3D in drums ooo ” 0 2 8 

Boiled ,, . ‘att ss ee 
Tarpentine in barrels sigalg oe 4s 
comdine Gobeed Maelo Wate Land” per tan 4 00 


(In not less than 5-cwt. casks.) 
Extra for 1-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 5/9 cwt. 


Geyvutmss Ware Leap Pat. 





Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 
ES in Ban ge ey * <1 ial 
Other best brands (in 
14-Ib, tins) not less than 5 cwt. lots. & a. a, 
tai tice ate aa; 
Best Linseed Ol] Putty ............... perewt. 013 6 
Size. XD quality fkn. 0 3 0 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 


Per ft. Per ft. 
15 oz. fourths ... 22d. 8202. fourths ............... 
15 ,, thirds ... i SIE issn ccncoscicnssitns 
21 ,, fourths ... 3 Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. .. 
21 ,, thirds ... Ps yi ee le: seni 
26 ,, fourths ... Flated, 15 oz. 7d., 21 oz. 
26, thirds ... 74d. Em'lled, 15 oz. 4$d., 21 oz. 3 





Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED = in CRATES OF STOCK 
IZES, Per ft. 



























































2 OE AIUD: | icseveinsiinnxersasaissccaivicrscscecbaves 
# Rough rolled 
Rough rolled 
fis and inal! ad lrg emis Whe 
TNS disnss vesechsigachiuuseobenndenbetaanesials 
Seen 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
Per foot. 
VITA” GLASS. 8. d, 
Clear sheet—not exceeding 1 foot  .........00ss000 1 6 
Do, do. MND © seksecdentibibeein 1 3 
Pulled piste--assh enseuting £ i 8 
not exceeding 2 feet ............+0 3 0 
Cathedral—not exceeding 1 f00t ............csesesses 1 0 
Do. larger sizes 1 6 
Horticultural—for greenhouses, etc. Sizes up 
oS ae 18 inches or not exceeding 
$/16in. Wired Georgian Sizes up to 
108 inches long by up to 24 wide......... 2 6 
Per Gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. ‘cna 
Oak Varnish Outside 014 0 
Fine ditto ditto 016 0 
Fine Copal . ditto 018 0 
Ful Set cag ae 1S 8 
Beat aieee ditto 112 0 
Floor Varnish Inside 018 0 
Fine Pale Paper .........cseccorsseseeee ditto 018 6 
Fine Copal Cabinet ...............00.++ ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal Flatting ................0++#. ditto 100 
Fine Hacd tect, sndidedaibicciengian ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard SOUT. canenresounins ditto 019 6 
Fine POE citarccssnecigcopeecs ditto 100 
Pale ditto 112 6 
Best ditto ditto ae ae 
Best Japan Gold Size 3 ae oe 
Best Wind TOGO sccccssscconcccesonss .cnvtes 010 0 
Osk and Mahogany Stain (water) ............... 012 0 
SONNET saiuassccibiasemigaunes sdchaatakeoe 070 
Beelie TOE sidesicie ee assperenasnesvitacisicicinkins 014 0 
Knotting (patent) ...scccscceccreasnscesencceseneee 5 0 
French BR sncsninscscevtabieiesaeh 017 0 
Liquid Dryers im Terebene ..........0...ss0ss0eees 09 0 
Black 070 





A Charles I Bedstead. 

A bedstead on which King Charles I is 
suid to have slept when spending a night at 
‘ie Old Priory, Brecon, after ‘the battle of 
Naseby, has been discovered after being 
iussing for many years. 


£5,000,000 Road Scheme. 

A £5,000,000 scheme to construct a new 
‘oad between London and Cardiff, mvolving 
‘.c erection of a bridge over the Severn at 
Chepstow, Monmouth, was outlined at a 
recent meeting of civic heads, traders and 
noneers at Cardiff. The pioneers of the 
)roposal, the Roads Improvement Association, 
‘aim that the new road would reduce the 
‘cage between London and Cardiff by 

niles and that the erection of the bridge 
ld reduce the distance by road between 
‘diff and Bristol by 60 mi 


n 
rt 
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THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
IN SCOTLAND 


The Editor would be glad to receive —— 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned, Items should be received at 
Tue Buwpsr Office not later than Tuesday 
evening. 


Edinburgh, — Burtpinc. — The Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court passed the following :— 
22 houses at Saughton-road, Stenhouse, for 
the trustees of the Douglas Haig Memorial 
Homes (the architects are Messrs. Lorimer & 
Matthew, Edinburgh); City—demolition of 
Big Jack’s Close, Canongate; Mr. J. Miller— 
16 houses at Craigentinny-avenue, Portobello- 
road, and 21 houses at Craigleith Hill-avenue ; 
Mr. G. Rutherford Black—28 flatted villas at 
Warriston-gardens; Messrs. J. Livingstone & 
Co.—15 houses at Southfield-terrace and 
Southfield-avenue, Barnton. 

Elgin.—Hovustne.—Elgin Town Council's 
proposed housing scheme at Bishopmill, com- 
prising the erection of 32 three- and four- 
apartment houses at a total cost of over 
£13,000, has been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Pife.—Bripcewvurks.—The first contract in 
connection with the Kincardine bridge has 
been placed by the C.C, with Mr. George 
Bauld, of Inverkeithing, for the Stirling 
approach road, at £22,441 17s, 3d. 

Glasgow.—Buncatows.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following :—Messrs. 
Smith (Glasgow), Ltd., 84, Gordon-rtreet— 
to make alterations and additions to property ; 
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Messrs. John Lawrence (G w), Ltd., 50, 
Wellington-street—to erect alows in 
Great Western-road at Garscadden-road ; 
Regent Rambling Club—to erect a hall at 
Lawmoor-street. 


Glasgow.—-Scnoot.— The E.C. have ob- 
tained permission to erect a temporary school 
at Garngad-road. : 

rs fae cae clei ac eae : 
Guild Court or ng 
new buildings :—New omnibus for 
Greenock Motor Services Co. ; shop ware- 
house for Messrs, W. Gilchrist & Sons, Lid. ; 
Masonic temple for Lodge Crawfurdsburn, 
No. 1121; pavilion and stand for Morton Foot- 
ball Club; new recreation hall for Greenock 
Police Athletic Club; and 122 dwelling-houses 
8 the Corporation’s Belville-street housing 
scheme. 


Moray.—Hovsinc.—Moray Housing Com- 
mittee decided to frame a new scheme for 
the working of the Rural Housing Act. 


Selkirk.—Szwase.—Selkirk Town Council 
have decided to go on with the proposed new 
sewage purification scheme. The scheme is 
estimated to cost £32,000. 





Cement Companies Sold. 

Sir William MclLintock, the receiver for 
the debenture-holders oi Allied Cement 
Manufacturers, Lid., announces that the sale 
of the assets of Allied Cement Manufac- 
turers, Lid., and those of its associated 
companies to the Asseciated Portland 
— Mannfacturers, Litd., has been com 
pleted, 
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Petree aay Sve dan, ascengs peunnaglin sdiugihecedenrc yy. Hegmaation ene incipal towns of 
Scotland. ery endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot responsible for 
errors that may occur. 
| | | Labourers— 
ee Car- | Masons’t 
Masons.| layers. | Sotners | terers. | Sinters. bers. | Painters.  Plasterers’.} 
| | r | 
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16 | 1 | 16 16 | 18 4: 88 i: 1/- 
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ft itt itt 1/84 | ae | am) of 1/28 "hme 
* The information given in thig table is copyright. The rates of wages in various towns im 
England and Weles are given on page 763, 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 
CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated 


Plain deal jamb linings framed ............ per ft. sup. 
— pa ON DEATETS........-..0-coreecsvene a 
cross- 
tongued Po 
Deai treads and risers in and includi a 1}’ 
rough brackets 2/l| 2A 
Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
framed 1s| 2/- 


EXCAVATOR. 
, and sing nd carts, 
Digging tuoning or SES filling oc 








per foot super 


-coC~o? 
caceoo® 


including shoring 


CONCRETOB. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .... per yard cube 
Add if in in short lengths ” 
Add if in floors 6 in. ” 
Add if in beams ” 
Add if 1:2:4 ” 


Add for not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
frst 10% 
































ing gape ry ett inna each 
Deal balusters, 1 in. X 1} 10. cece per ft. run 


: BRICKLAYER. Add if ramped vee 

Redaced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton Add if wreathed 

bricks FIXING ONLY TRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
Add if in stocks Rim locks 
Add if in Staffordshire blues : 
Add if in Portland cement and sana 

FACINGS. 

Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 


every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks. 


we Sere’ 
oe eoaeco 




















cooo 





” 
Pics 2 GAGE FNP Maas CORDES AEE SH 








POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ..........0.00-0 


of ordinary brickwork : 

Extra only to = 

Pole eotetad in bakt betak cage 

Axed in stocks . . se : “ 

ee 20 cirorenaalaal ae Rain-water pipes with ears 
SUNDRIES. Extra for shoes and bends .. 

Damp course in double course of slates breaking 9 stop 

eS abide. 25 . 
Setting ordinary register grates and 
Setting kitchener, coage ny Fe forming a, &e., 


with all necessary fire 
” SernALeRE. 
Half-inch horizontal damp COUrBC — -.....-------eereee---. POF yard super 








Pe okey he tye CE 








cate 








hee ee. 


Teh rR 


Milled lead and laying in — and Ut BES cccesene 
Do. in flats 
Extra labour and solder in eoated COSBPOOIS .......0ree-. each 
Welt joint per ft.ran 
Ceners seam * » 
per nailing . 
ee. 4 e ge 
Drawn lead waste i= ft, run lft; 10 Sf-| 3A) 
Do. service . 2/-;| 24: 3A; — 








Ras 








Soasac, pe Sukie eam ad 1 Sae 
waneosc 


es an Beg 


wr 





te 
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euceee®? Fe 





on 


salar! 
cr Si 





“ae 


en AO aoe: 
SY a ieibaae 





=| if| 1/9 | 20 | 372 
lid. 1f| 18) 1A} 
2 3/- | 3 | 444 


i ee oe 
64 Of) ww! 4I- 
15/4 | 17/2 | 25/8 | 64/- 


pie se 











Acoece 

















a tee 


Do. Win. x Win. « P 
Do. 24in. x 12in. Do. Do. w 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
oe per foot cube 
Do. 


roofs, floors and partitions............. » % 
Deo. trusses 


Vp oe 
at 
oe gy He 


per yard sap. 
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ee 
“eS 











owwow ooo 








Byyoes Seu 38 


~~ 
Oo 





lithic oop Ll 

grano POVINGS oneneeveenvvensneneeee POF 
GLAZIER. 

per foot sup. 

















«eet 
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cavcco 








oe mos 
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wis es Se 
aN NE PA EAI SR FOIL] 








OAR chie Gee 


50 /- 
“| 56 /- 
49/-| — 


Ee) 
3 





}-in. rolled plate 
}-in. rough rolled or cast plate 
}-in. wired cast plate 


PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 COatS ............--scrse» POF _ sup. 
Knotting and priming 
Plain painting, 1 coat ae 
Do. 2 coats ” 
Do. 3 coats ” 
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per foot sup. 
French polishing 
Preparing for and hanging paper per piece, 2/- to 4/- 


without 
ae Soenee, and naee © eee Sie on the prime cost po 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must 
reach him not later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes a. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 

{ Denotes eventos by H.M. Office of Works and 
H.M. War Office. 


Aberdeen.—Houses at Hilton-drive. Messrs. 
Tawse & Allan, architects, 10, Bon Accord-square :— 
hg 2 of Scotland Housing Co., Lid., Aber- 

een. 

Aberdeen. — Four semi-detached bungalows at 
Forbesfield-road. Messrs. D. & J. MacMillan, archi- 
tects, 105, Crown-street :— 

*Northern Garden Suburbs, Lid., Aberdeen. 


Aberdeen.—Ten semi-detached bungalows and four 
ier ae bungalows, at Craigaqueen-gar- 
ens 0“ 


*J. Ross MacMillan, 105, Crown-street, Aberdeen. 


Accrington.—24 houses on the Richmond mt 
housing site, Richmond-street, for the T.C. 
H. Sanderson, Borough Engineer and ly 
Town Hall :— 

Bricklaying— 

*John Cronshaw & ‘Bons, ia. _Black- 


burn ...... . £4,055 
Carpenter ak jel 
*Isaiah Davies, Padiham ..........-ceseces 1,330 
Slaters— 
*E. Turner & Sons (Slaters), Ltd., 

WEIR WOTER: so Sccccaesicdathaincsaccatcsenbeancoas 
7 

ompson, Padiham ............... 902 

Plastering— 
*R. Warlinson & Sons, Burnley ......... 714 
Painting— 
*Edward Dooley, Accrington ............... 174 
Ardee.—12 houses at Dundalk, for the T.C.:— 
"FD . SROOWE . <ickccsinivescrrsusbaiteamuecoacbiaebovds £4,112 


Arkiow.—Extensions to the Countess of Wicklow 
Hospital, for the Hospital Council :— 


“MEO MATES  siiincstcttcscasdisiciouscadaaeans £3,479 


Ashford.—Erection of Ashford (North) Central 
schools, for the Kent E.C. :— 


*3.. B. Beaten B OOo ccciicaasensabiow £46,799 
eee sea water baths, for the 


"C..: OCommell: A: ame ciicesestiscadecenionces £647 
Ballisodare.—19 houses, for the Sligo Board of 
Health :— 

6 houses— 

*F.:: ds. MCG FUME: sedi ccemdccscravescst each £263 5 0 

10 houses— . 

°F, CRAPO oi civeesckiks caddies aes each 22010 0 

3 houses— 

OM Bema oe Os two at 28710 0 


one at 303 5 0 
Basford.—Closet conversion schemes at Brinsley 
and South Wilford, for the R.D.C. Mr. Stephen 
Maylan, engineer and surveyor :— 
F. Sisson & Sons, Langley Mill ......... £1,867 
Belper.—18 houses, for the R.D.C. Mr. R. C. 
Cordon, surveyor :— 
Harris Bros., Derby-road, Marehay, 
OUT inescs ccinchicngineivseeivacundabucbonioh £4,484 5 
Biddulph (Staffs).—Pithead baths at the Victor's 
Colliery, near Biddulph, for the Miners’ Welfare 
Committee. Mr. J. ‘Forshaw, M.C., A.R.1.B.A., 
architect, Miners’ Welfare omuaitess Mines 
eum, Dean Stanley-street, Millbank, London, 
*T. Godwin & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Billingham-on-Tees.—16 houses for aged people on 
land pe are Clarence-street, Haverton Hill :—— 
*Stephen Coates & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 
Birkenhead.—Sports — etc., at Arrowe 
Park, for the TOC. Mr. R. W. Joh nston, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor :— 
“W. 8S. Brocklebank, 27, Bennett’s-hill, 
Birkenhead. 

Birkenhead.—Installation of heating apparatus at 
the Fog oe Motor Omnibus Garage, New Ferry, for 
“Saunder & Taylor, Manchester ............ £898 
Birkenhead.—Supplying and erecting roll shutters 
for the entrance to the new Motor Omnibus Garage, 

New Ferry, for the C.B.: 
“Mather & Platt, Manchester ...... £354 8 6 
Birmingham.—Mortuary ai Western House Insti- 
tution, for the T.C,:— 
*G. T. Stephens, Wylde Green ............ £3,996 
Sirmingham.—Caretaker’s house at _Dulwich-road 
Council school, Perry Barr, for the E.C.:— 
—. & Sons, Handsworth, Birming- 


sees 





_Sirmingham.—Alterations and additions at 
Handsworth Technical College, for the E.C.:— 
— & Sons, Handsworth, ee aos 
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Birmingham.—Caretaker’s noes, vd Hamilton-road 
special school, Handsworth, for the E.C.: 
*L. Gorton, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ... 2780 
eg yg Si (a) groundsman’s hut and 
stable nae playing field, Erdington; 
and (6) remova re-erection of temporary 
—— on eo Weoley Castle estate, for 
(a) *Harrison Smith Buildings, Lid., 
Doliman-street, Vauxhall, irming- 
WE © iinciisias snes £470 
(6) *Harrison Smith Buildings 
Eoemen stn, Vauxhall, Birming: 
STEN GIRAE Res 179 
Birmingham.—New department for 576 juniors 
and infants at Paget-road Council school, Pype 
Hayes, Erdington, for the E.C.: 
*P. W. Cox, Ltd. Handsworth, Bir- 
MONE ein eke £17,477 


Birmingham.—Six story block of office premises 
in Newhall-street, for Messrs. Perry Deakin, 32, 
Paradise-street. Messrs. H. O. Ellis & Clarke, 
architects, 35, Newhall-street :— 

Steelwork—*Moreland, Hayne & Co., Léd., 

London. 











B .—Additions, including new Jubiiee 
Commemoration chapel to Handsworth Wesleyan 


College, Friary-road, Handsworth, for the 
Governors. Messrs. A. Edgerton Leeson & A. L. 
Snow, L. & A.R.1.B.A, architects, 110, Colmore- 


Tow :— 
*P. W. Cox, Birmingham (estimated 
NEE easkstiiren setnaeasi sawabca speeches £13,000 
B ham.—New department for 250 infants at 
the Dolphin-lane Council school, Acock’s Green, for 
the E.C. :-- 
Building _— 
*P. W. Cox., Lid., Handsworth, Bir- 
DOREGR: | sonscrccndiancccsssaisiopinvcnsessneptvans £4,200 
Heating instaliation— 
*The Brightside Foundry and Engin- 
eering Co., Lid., Birmingham ...... 
Lighting installation— 
*Baxter & Impey, Birmingham ......... 127 
Blackpool.—Transformer houses in Central-drive 
and at Singleton, for the C.B.:— 


*Dryland & Preston. 


Boiton.— Rebuilding premises in Newport-street 
and oom Moor-street, for Messrs. T. J. Shannon, 
dra Messrs. Bradshaw Gass & Hope, 
FF. ‘LB.A.. architects, 19, Silverwell-street :— 


~~ and Drainer—*W. Pollitt & Co., 


Brickwork—*George & Beddows. 

Concrete—*Bolton & Hayes, Ltd. 

Steelwork—*J. Booth & — 

Plumber—*K. Gibbons & So 

Plastexing—*J. Cadman & coms, Manchester. 
(Rest of Bolton.) 
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Bolton.—New church Ripley sizes, Tonge 
Moor, for the. B.C, ot alecition. Mr. Green- 
haigh, architect, 15, Mawdesley 

*R. Eanstan, Bolton. 


Bradtord.—Supply, 
ts and wire fencing on 
ousing estate, for the T.C. :-— 
*A. Dewhirst & Sons, Ben Rhydding... £1,000 
Bradford.—Su deliver and erect creosoted 
wood fencing ad age Chellow Grange Housing 
estate, for the T.C. :— 
*J. Moulson & Sons, Lid. Brad- 
ford ... £1,475 
Bridge of Weir.—Reconstruction and extension te 
nd other houses at Quarries Home. 
Mesers. Bryden & Robertson, architects, 278, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow :— 
“J. PP cata & Sons, Janefield, Bridge of 


erg og x Fe non-parlour houses at Gipsy- 
lane, for the U.D.C. :— 





F. J. Eales, Ashburton ............... £9,840 0 
Unity Builders, Paignton ............ 9,803 18 
E. Isaac, Paignton ‘iccaabicadstaaigcatesiteds 9,564 0 
J. W. Spencer ee - soiiciiatauiabel 9,432 0 
Coles Bros., Bath eicion. Se 
i Brook, Totnes 9,000 0 

m 2 Cox, & Son, Newton “Abbot . » 9855 8 

u milders, Ltd. ...-....-..0000-+s . 

Tora Perris Meekoboming BETS 8,888 13 


Chester-le-Btreet.—Alterations and additions to the 
“Red Lion” Hotel. Messrs. Cowe & Lawson, 
architects, Central-chambers :— 

*W. Norman, West-lane. 

Chesterfield.—Alterations & Loge ooh remises in 
— setict pee Rg apn oly on 

is 
Bars. Messrs. Wilcockson & or ge a haaate, 
Saltergate :— 
*O. L. Hoole, Chesterfield. 
Clacton-on-Sea.—Bank and shop in Station-road, 
land Bank, Lid. Mr. G. H. Goldsmith, 
TB. 8g “archiiegh, 44, Great Russell-street, 
W.C.1 :— 
*w. Nicholson (Leeds), LAd., London, E.C4. | 

Dewsbury.—20 houses on the Field-lane housing 

site, wa the C.B. :-— 


Maso 
is c. Smith, Dewsbury ...---.<-r--++ £2,894 19 6& 
Joiners-— 
"Si Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe 1,365 0 0 
Plumber— 
“A. Scott, Dewsbury  ..--------.:sr g39 11 4 
Slaters— 
*Hill & Nelson, Bradford -...--.---. 44810 9 
Plast s— 
*G. “Crossley & Son, Birstall ...... 304413 8 
Painter— 
William Murday, Dewsbury ....-. 107 12 6 
Breghata-—Lavatesy soommmnotation ° at the Mer- 
chant’s Quay, for the Harbour Board 
CH COTTA civicccesasiscvecesnecissccecopstennansces . £65 4 
Dudiey.—Shops, offices and_ storage mises in 
Wolverhampton- 0 ge Mwy for Messrs, a %, 
B.,” Ltd., Bath-row, Birmingham. ere, 


o. 

J. H. Hawkes & Son, architects, 65, Temple-row, 
Birmingham :— 

*W. Payne & Son, Birmingham. 

Durham.—The C©.C. has accepted the following 
tenders in connection with repairs to schools. Mr. 
F. Willey, F.R.LB.A., architect, 4, Old Elvet, 
Durham :— 

*H. Foster & , Bishop a 

low-pressure i ratus, Bis- 
top Auckland 0 Re aang new 
Council SCHOO]) ...c.rcrercerceeeresererezeceees 
*G. Browell, Ltd., Biaydon-on-Tyne 
(repairs to flat roofs, Blaydon West 
Council school) £651 
*Steel & Co., i sen ae 
eati ap 
olden Colliery i Council A £1,515 
*Brightside Foundry & Eng. Co., Ltd. 
Newcastile-on-Tyne (low- re 
heatin; — at Coundon new 
aN... ccdensumipaaonmaiinnaolie’ a 
spouts, Ltd, Bishop Auckland (altera- 
tions and additions to heating appa- 
ratus, Hunwick Council school) ...... £595 
*R. T. Vaux & Son, tn — = 
ure heating apparates a er 
Stanley Shield-row Council school) £1,616 

Edinburgh.—Demolition and rebuilding 21 tene- 
ment houses and 4 shops at Crosscauseway and 
Pleasance, for the T.C. Mr. E. J. MacRae, 
A.R.1.B.A., City Architect :-— 

Excavator, mason and ee Hy — tJames 

Turner & Co., Lid., West 


street. 
Sieel and ironwork — Samohi Ironworks, 
G Ww. 
Coipenter. and joiner work—tJ. Duncan & 


Son, 127, Grove-street. 
Phumber 3 iii Twaddle & Son, Tid., 


Ploster , ond eoment work—tW. Telford, 19, 
Beaverbank- 

Glazier work—t m and Walker, Lid., 31, 
Frederick-street. 

Slater work—tP. Kelly & Sons, 129, Mont- 


gomery-street. 
2 a & J. Steddart. 78, Duke- 
str 


cent need eens eee een ee re wane eeee 
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pn Rina, See ee | 
om (> cmouin, snes and con- 
for proposed zick faciory at Instito- 
tion, for the T.C. Mr. a. A.R.LB.A., 
City Architect. by . Morham & 
Brotehie, 29, Hanover-street :— 
(1) *Colin MacAndrew, Lid., 11, 
West End-place, Edinburgh ae 
ed a Wright, 168, Causeway- 
houses at 
Mr. A. architect, 
*R. Rutherford Black, 214, Leith-walk. 
Edinburgh, 


a houses at Corstorphine Hill- 
~~ Miller, Miller-place, Edinburgh. 
Ferrybridge (Pontefract).—46 houses at Ferry- 
pets, Sar the R.D.C. Messrs. Tennant 
Ee . F.LA.A., L.B.LB.A., architects, Roper- 








Plasterer— 3 
*F. Beighton & Son, Castleford ... 1,003 2 16 


Painter— 


Roads and sewers— 
*Barber & Heseltine, Pontefract ... 1,457 0 0 


Glasgow. —Reconstruction at “ex et the 
Cable Shoe Co. Kilmarnock. “3 Abbott, 
architect, Cable Boot Factory, Ki on Ria 


Contractors—*R. Rogerson & Co., South-street, 
Plumber work—*D. & R. Fulton, 68, Wood- 
Blectrical installation—*Sinclair & Co., Glas- 


sem —Pait boundary f t 
, for re. oo eae 


sseesPe sub-station in Craigpark- 
*T, ne fl & oe mee Park-street, 

and additions at 

on mame Gordon-street, for Messrs. 


gs <Gisarow). Lté. Mr. John Galt, architect, 


Builder sg mason works—*McInt & Co., 
cIntyre 


Joinery and ironmongery works—*A. Jamic- 
yo & Sons, &,  Washington-street, 


Electrical engineers—"Haddow & Co. 
~ey Ww » wa, 
Plaster work—*W. Tonnar & Son, 158, North- 
Tile. work, ete—*J. Yonden & 
n Sons, West 


"(AN of Glasgow.) 
pinto —-Reicnsion and reconstruction at Green- 


ow Bg ge ig Messrs. White & 
Building and mason <a 
wor. Senin, 0 


Pi el: ‘ 
yg works, et. A. Dick 
work, etc.—*D. RB. McCallom, Kirk- 
Sla rk, etc.—*A. - 
ting work, etc—*A. Robertson, 63, Clelland 
(All of Glasgow.) 
Brevand Dutsden, for the RAD.C. Me. h of 
Dansden, for the R.D eves : 
“sides betes Ps Sonning go . 
anes, 
Reading. “ne 
near Belmont 


Se 


“W. Preece, Hereford. 
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Winckley.—18 houses at Barwell, for the R.D.C.:— 
*T. G. Lee £6,660 
Houston.—Reconstruction and additions at 

ae hill, M 
*W. Jamieson, North Greenhill, Murray- 
Kenten.—Shopfront and interior at premises 
ront a a " 

Kenmo Corner :— 

*4. Edmonds & Co., Lid., Constitution-hill, 
Birmingham. 


Fairfield 





work at 


Reconstruction of shop 
Duncan-street, for Messrs. Webb & Co. :— 
"Sharp & Law. 
Leeds.— Alterations and additions to the “ Old 
Railway ” Inn, Marsh-lane :— 
*E.. Burrows, 

Leeds.—Alterations and additions at Kirk- 
gate, for Messrs. c. P. Hitchen, Ltd. Messrs. Kit- 
, Parish, Ledgard & Pyman, architects :— 

ey Clarke & Son. 


Leeds.—Conversion of warehouse into shops at 
King Charies-street :-— 

Builder—*Hy. Lax, Lid. 

Steelwork—*Dunlop & Ranken, Ltd. 

Lewes.—12 parlour-type houses in North-way, 
Nevill estate, for the T.C. Mr. C. T. Butler, 
Burough Surveyor :— 

J. W. Jones, West Weybridge 
W. J. Head, Hove 
8. B. Harding, Shoreham 
& Ward, Crawley 
W. H. Green & ’Son, Portslade 
Saunders & Son, ‘Brighton 


A. 
Gay & Wilcox, _irvingten 5 
ag nm ag & ——- 


’ 


Littlehampton. irs of "a for aged 
people on the Harwood-road housing estate, for 
the U.D.C. :— 

*A. Clare, Lid., Worthing 


Liverpool.—Reconstruction of peeetiate, Brase- 
nose-road, for Messrs. Brooke, Bond & Co., Lid. 
Mr. W. T. Clark, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Baltic- 
buildings, Red Cross-stre 

*Thomas Tomkinson & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


Glondon.—The following works contracts have 
been placed by the War Office during the week 
ending October 29:— 

Aldershot, Waterloo Barracks (East)—provision of 
bathrooms to married soldiers quarters—H. W. 
PA gay em 

Cavalry Barracks—provision of w.c.’s 
and urinals in ablution rooms—W. M. Jones, 

Cove, near Farnborough. 

Aldershot, pcan Lines—provision of bath- 
pm at “ia married quariers—E. J. Logan, 


c 
Deepeat,” North Minden Barracks—alterations to 
regimental institute—J. B. oo & Co. 
(Whyteleafe), Ltd., London, 


London.—Wirine and fittings ak alterations and 
— > aiectole lighting. ranting, power, fire 
an lephones a ames’ : 
ham, for the L.C.C. -— ne 
* Rhymos,” Electrical Engineers 26,560 10 
gd a he hing Tneialation Co. 5,905 0 
n ry §,593 
+ .? & Co., 


et :— 


G. EB. Taylor & Co. —, 
J. Holbrook & P agg 7? Bee 
hey ri Pecans & Co., High Holborn, 


London. —Building work in connection with the 
ot cage of suites at certair hospitals, for the 


— 
we 


aie ee Pode ag ( Whitechapel) and 
reen_ hospital 


ads ae 
wy t 
Goumms aaa ~ am Abbey . 


2—St. Stephen's (Chelsea), St. 
ries? iLadtroke-grove and sa 


November 6, 193] 


or ey AP gg peletieg sad Tepair work at 


cxvene £4,150 
ons 4,145 

- 3.915 

- 3,880 

- 3,643 


¥ 
§ 





ci sis 


Arundel gore , Bradford.. 
*Chas. r, Cam idge-place, Pad- 
Chief Engineer’s “estimate | Pligg ics. 
South-Western hospital, Stockwell— 
Edward Proctor & Sons 
Arthur H. ines, eee 


” 


BSS 


won 


‘ti 


» Lid. 
a Cambridge-place, Pad. 


Pn ee cena. Cleethe 
Arenad (Contractors 
Chief Engineer's estima 

St. Pancras Hospitel 
Ki Stan 5 


3] 
oa 
oO 


suas 


5 SHENG 


Arundel  Caaivediann. Lid., Bradford 
a ga & Bon, suiehton-tead, 


Joseph Arendal, Cleethorpes .......-.... 
Engineer's estimate ...... sae 
Datwich 


hospital— 

Langs (Wimbledon), mM 

bf S. Lambeth . ove 
. 0. Everitts, Lid. 


3 833 


fet at feat pet bed et pet 
a Te oon Bo te to 
¢ o or 


££ 
Ss 


Sons 
*Charles mes x Cambridze-place, Pad. 
dington, s 
Chief 
Snore mt nce 
2: E. Deacea, Waltham Abbey 
Faikus Bros., Ltd. 
R. Woollaston & Co. 
H. Lawrence & gl 
i BOM, -BBRe secissie cscs. 

. Graham, NI Stic cs ip ysiceres 
Chaties Berger hota 
Edward Prater & “Sons Ghieenpeiae i 
Geo. Oates & Son, Kenton ...... 

*Frank Firth, Avondale-road, Shipley. 
Chief Engineer's estimate 

Holborn and Finsbury sssnenccandl — 
Lupton & Sons . ; 
Frank Firth, Shipley -.. 
Falkus Bros., 4 
W. H. 
Arthur bl 


& 
Ss 


chet y Re rarer estimate 
(Remainder of London.) 
{London.—Tenders accepted by H.M.O.W. for the 
week ending October 31 :— 
Norwich waes Post Cee ery-2. 
Brothers, Old-street 
Woodseats Telephone 
Fee oer | Ltd., 822, 
Plymouth Head ue \ gesee emcee arkeek 
& Sons, Lid., Redrs 
Natural History Scns iebilenis 
eee ag, ee ae Floors, 13-17, 
street, Bri on 
— B.P.O. oer Dinktend sie block flooring— 
Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester. 
Balfast Parliament "Buildings—iron railings Mus- 
grave & Co., Lid., Anne Ironworks, Belf: 
Burnham (Bueks) inelephone Exchange—erec!) ion— 
Cox & Sons, Bridge-road Works, aidenhea 
Worcester Sorting Office — erection — Haughton 
Brothers, 33, Col street, Worcester. 
London.—Cleaning, painting and repairs to Ful 
ham TE age for the L.C.C. :— 
J. Marston & SOM «00.0... 
f "Hocking es ccc 
Lawrence & Sons 
Willian Stamper 


Johnson 


cchameaseertien -M. J. 
Chesterfield-road, Woodseats, 


flooring— 
Summerfield- 








the 


1s0B 


als, 
<eek 


ng— 
jeld- 
ng 
r. 
Mus- 
st. 
on— 


d 
htom® 


Ful- 


oow-i 


Pe BY 3. D>) 


snow 


~~ 
ca G. 


es Oe 


A aed 
ta 


Se 
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London.—Cleaning, painting and oe. to St. 
ephen’s hospital, Chelsea, for the L.C 


Sis 6 Ge. CR ee " £3,840 
i Christian & A. Sinclair ce 






White & & Johnson, Ltd. 3125 
Boyce & CO. asscevsecerersonsarennte vs BvD 
F. W. Hlotloyman . -...:025..:<---1eeseecererenes 2,855 
Burnand & Linge gr agen SRS arene 2,700 
W. J. Marston & Bon .:..:6..00. 2,550 
Edward Proctor & Sons -.......... eS tee 2,515 
Chat. - SRORHOR  eovcpeesaspi pisos ntbintesnesesnncics 2,414 
Geo. FONOE BD BON: osivicsisccrieensenss 2,399 
w. 0. Everitt MR Fasteners eewteuiinas 

Sy kes & Ltd. AS a esl ae dance 2,128 
C. beoudiie & Sons, Lid. ............ 1,996 
SDs PR pick ciiecerespive-reinecmencenses 1.859 
*Falkus Bros., Ltd., Bishopsgate, EC <2 1,794 
Chief Engineer’s estimate ..-cccesecceo.-. 2.020 


London — Adapting 70 and 72, Pentonville- road, 
the LCL. : 







F. Troy ay BIS coir acnccnens £1,919 
bear & Rasse! Preesehers us ashen ssteenweceabeisve 1 
a”. Painters, RAGS veiviesincneclliees . 1,686 
‘Niullex & Lumsden, Lid. ... ~ 1,661 
John C. Mather & ‘Son ... 1,615 
George Keetch & Sons ... 1,614 
F. Cotérell : LAG. s.. siveose- 1,592 
J. Scott Fenn, Ltd. ... 1.542 
Stove Bete x ncn 1,488 
J. Dixon & Sons ... 143 
tae H. Inns, —_ seg battens ccoeis civ ains 1,365 
Triggs & Co. , Lambourn-works, 
Clapham, s. - cubibebudesaldacaaealinceiieee 1,345 
Architect's estimate ....-..-....-secscserecersssy 1,380 


(All of London.) 
London._-Internal painting and repairs and the 


provision of a new bathroom at the Swaffield-road 
institution, for the L.C.C, :— 


E. Christian & A. Sinclair ................ £2,488 
H. Bragg & Sons, Ltd. ........ ae 

W. F. Goodchild .......... 
W. ©. Everitis, Ltd. 
Stoneley & Co 
Edward Proctor & Sons 
W. J. Marstom & Gone a.s-.eiseccscce peep, 
Boyce &@. Gis scenic h eis, 
Arthar Hi. Znte Tass... 00000 cstcipepnans 
Sykes & Ge: TAGs his Saas 
Y. O. FM tec Se 
George H. Tozer, Ltd. 
Charles Berger ..........:... SG Gutirigemmiae tect 

8. P.-E end Ga eh ae 3 
H. Lawrence & Sons, Coulsdon ............ 1,250 
*A. J. Graham, Ltd., 87, High-read, 

Kilburn, N.W.6 
Chief engineer's estimate ..................... 1,300 
(All of London.) 

London.—Piling, dredging and contingent works 


Riverside and Chancellors Wharves, for the 
Hammersmith B.C. :— 





Trussed Concrete Steel Co., AAs . £2,262 0 0 

John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ... -- 148315 & 
Christiani & Neilsen .................. 1,470 0 0 

Biemun & Partners .................. -. 1,460 0 0 

BR, Ba BO aa Oe ae 1,370 0 0 
“George Wimpey & Co., td. ok: 1,09 0 6 
London.—Electrical installation at Balham Police 

Station, for the Metropolitan Police :— 


“Alpha Manufacturing & Electrical Co., Ltd., 
26, High-road, Balham, 8.W.12 


Longwoed.—New headquarters for the Cliffe End 
Working Men’s Club, oe End, Longwood, near 
lluddersfield. Messrs. C. Mallinson & Son, sur- 
eyors, Market-place, Huddereticld — 

Buildes * Albert Hoyle. 

Carpenter and joiner—*Hamer & Hartley. 
Plumber and electrician—*E. Rayner. 
Piasterer—*F. Robinson. 

Slater—*Sheridan 5 Md Hara. 
Concretor—*E. H. White. 
Heating Bh i Sons & Co., Ltd. 
(All of Huddersfield.) 
Maipas.—30 houses, for the R.D-C. Mr. C. Crump 
iradeley, surveyor, Whitchurch, Salop :-— 
12 houses— 


Wright Bros., Huxley ............... (each) £321 


_ houses— 

r. G. Huxley, Hoole «2050.05.56... (each) £314 
houses— 

W. Barral,: Malgne scsi ccs. feach) £314 
/OUSES 

4. T. King, Wrenbury -:............. (each) £312 


Manohester.—Alterations and additions to ware- 
ise in Chester-street and Lower Ormond-street, 
‘ulme, for Messrs. Wright & Green, Ltd. Mr. 
S. Fairhurst, F.R.ILB.A., architect, 55, Brown- 
eet, Manchester -— 


Ba th: Matthews & Sons (Builders), 


Viickwork—*G. & W. Smith (Builders), Ltd. 
lasterer—*A. & 8. Wallace. 
lumber—*J. Jaffrey & Co. 


(All of Manchester.) 


Manchester.—Reconstruction of premises, corner 
Oxtord- street and St. Peter’s-square, for Messrs. 
ts Pure Drag Co., Ltd., Station-buildings, 

‘ingham. Mr. P. J. Bartlett, A.R.I.B.A., resi- 
t architect :— 


ph veka iting Fd Co., le rags 

i 8, € a i part 
ment, Boot's nck: Comnlens, Watinghom. 
Yarhle workud: £ H. Patteson, 


Manchester. 
‘etelwork—Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, 
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Manchester.—Alterations and additions to 2z, 
George-Street, Ancoats, for Messrs. Appleton & 
Delves, Lid., 719, Fairfield-street, Ardwick. Mr. 
a FP. Y; Newsome, architect, 2, Blue Boar-court, 
Manchester :— 


*O. R. Whittaker, Manchester. 


Manehester.— Lock-up ee i B ou Seabrook-road, 
Newton Heath, for Mr.. . Dunn :— 
*Moston Brick & anaes Co., Lid, 
Manchester. 


Manchester.Alterations to 670, Stockport-road, 
Longsight, for Messrs. William Timpson, Ltd., 
Bath-road, Kettering :— 

*J. Curtis & Son, Ltd., Leeds, 


Manchester.—Additions, sanitary conveniences, 
etc,, to All Sons Church, Every-street and 
Harding-street, Ancoats, for the Vicar, Rey. W. 
Leeming, and Church Wardens. Mr. Robert 
er ep L.R.1.B.A., diocesan surveyor, 90, Deans- 
gate — 

*J. Acton & Son, Manchester. 


_Manchester.— Additions to nurses’ home, “ Sunny- 
side,”’ Conyngham-road, Victoria Park, Rusholime, 
for the Board of Management of St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, Oxford-road :— 

*Peace & Norquoy, Lid., Manchester. 


Manchester —New wing at St. Bede's College, 
Alexandra-road South, Alexandra Park, for the 
Board of Governors. Mr. Harold Greenhalgh, archi- 
tect, 15, Mawdesley-street, Bolton :— 

Builders—* Moston Brick & Building, Ltd. 

dSteelwork—*E. J. Norris & Co., Ltd., Bolton. 

Slater—*Fred Brown & Co. 

Plumber and Glazing—*A. J. Heron & Sons. 

Plastering—*J. Cadman & Sons, Ltd. 

Painting—*Charles Bell. 

(Rest of Manchester.) 


Mansfield.—Additions to the shoe factory in 
Stockwell-gate, for Messrs Mansfield Shoe Co.., 
Lid., Dallas-street. Messrs. Cook, Howard & 
Lane, architects, Brunt’s-chambers, Leeming: 
street :— 

*C. H. Hill, Mansfield. 


Morecambe,—Extensions to premises in Enuston- 
road and Tunstall-street, for Messrs. John 8, 
Driver :-— 
*Edmondson Bros. 
Morecambe. 


Oakamoor (Staffs).—Extcnsions to Cotton College, 
for the Board of Governors. Mr. G. Drysdale, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Messrs. Leonard Stocks & 
Drysdale, architects, 102, Great Russell-strect 
London, W.C.1:— 

“J. J. Cummings & Sons, Beaky 

fomtimated COC) oni. kccsnccecscnccnsessnes £25,000 


(Morecambe), Lid., 














773 





Orsett.—Six houses at Corrin ie for the R.D.C, 
Mr. G, F. prow Bene MLM anc E., M.R.San.1. -— 
A. ©. Bruck, Harrow-road, Back £2,700 6 

W. &E. — Ltd., Argent- 
Street. GHRG sass. ccccomen 2,498 
=. E. Smith, “ Chesinut-avenue, rea 
pov ‘Bros, Lid, Aves, veley,, | Purfleet 2.320 
Tokeley & Goodger, Little Thurrock 2,304 
R. E. Watts, Seslasgiatlaps - besa 2,233 
*Griggs & Wilding, Corringham ... 2,194 0 
Oxford.—New neg and junior oe to aceom- 
modate 200 children, for the es P. B. McConville, 
P.P., and the shioners of Si Prence: Cowley, 
Oxford. Mr. Harry Smith; architect, New-street — 
*D. Fisher & Son, Oxford. 


Paisiey—New school at Williamsbargh. Messrs. 
J. Davidson & Sons, architects, igh Street -— 

Excavating, buiiding and mason works—*3. Y. 

Keenie, Ltd., Floors-street, Johnatone. 

Plumber work, etc.—*Hall & Gowdie, Browt- 

lane, Paisley. 

Slater work, ete.—*A. C. Whyte and Co., Lid., 

London-road, Carmyle. 
Plaster work, ete.—*A. McKellar, Palm-street, 
Glasgow. 
Glazing work—*3. & G. Rae, Church-strect 
Glass Works, Glasgow. 
Joinery and ironmongery works, ete.—*3. Y. 
Keenie, Lid., Floors-street, Johnstone. 

Painting work, eic.—*A. C. Young, High- 

street, Paisley. 

Pershore.—Construction of 24 miles of 7 in., 6 In.. 
5 in. 4 in., and 3 in. water maine and reservoir 
for the R.D.C.. Messrs. Willkeox & Raikes, en- 
gineers, 33, Great Charies-street, Birmingham — 

*Thomas Vale & Sons, Lid.. Stourport. 

(Estimated cost, £42,000.) 

Piymouth.—30 houses and 16 flats, in Vicarage- 
road, for the C.B. :— 

*G. Harris, Exmouth ................<.0. £15,215 4 


Rawtenstall.—48 houses of the three-bedroom pon- 
— type, on the Lower Carr Farm estate, for 
the T.C, — 

*Henry Trickett & Son, Lid. 
booth. 

Reigate.—24 eee and four blocks of flats at 
Horley. for the R.D 

*Walter Cottage, tie Cath pepiiedsagutcon £17,238 

Renfrewshire.-Four four-apartment houses ard 
two five-apartment houses at new roads off Kil- 
marnock-read, Giffnock :— 

*MacTaggart & Nickel, Ltd., 65, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 

Ripley.—Filter beds and os chamber “ 
Marehay Ontfall Works, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. 
Bird, Engineer : ene 

*Bowmer & Birkland, Belper ............... £752 

Rochester.—92 houses P wd the Temple Farm 

housing estate, for the 
*Rennett & Smith, ees Sa ee £29,440 


Ryton tees Bie school, for the Durham 
County EC. Mr. F. Willey, ‘architect, wv, Old 
Elvet, Darham :— 


*Dirett LARORE ic. cccicipicsiacscnacgecint-- £16,753 


St. Helens (Lanes.).—Assembly and additional! 
accommodation for 200 children, at Sutton Manor 
Council — z Peed E.C. Messrs. Biram & 
Fletcher, architects, 17, Church- 
street :— 

Builders—*C. J. Middiehurst 

Slating—*P. Hanratty & Son. 

Plumbing—*Wm. Swire & Sons. 

(All of St. Helens.) 

Salop.—Pair of riour type houses in Priorslee- 
road, St. Geisae'e, Mr. W. H. Butler, County 
Surveyor, County-buildings, Shrewsbury -— 

*J. France & Son, Wellington, Salop. 


Sidoup.—Erection of the Central schools, for the 
Kent E.C. :— 

*Wm. F. Blay, Idd. .................. £46,737 8 4 
Sligo.—Renovations at the Collooaey Dispensary. 
for the Board of Health :— 

8 RO EERO 


Snodtand.—Junior and infants’ school, for the 
Kent EC. 


oO 


Secs 


Crawshaw- 


*R. J. Barwick ~ .....56.055...06:-0. £11,908, 4 
Selihull—32 houses in Damson-lane, for the 
U.D.C.. Mr. W. T. Orton, architect, 186, New-street, 


birmingham :— 
*E. Thompson & Co., Lid., Birming- 
eee cig wield tpbcapeceeacmnssabinasey £11,440 


South Shields.—Installation of heating and 
domestic hot-water supply apparatus, at the exten- 
sons to the Police Buildings and new Fire Station. 
for the T.C. Messrs. Page & Son, architects >— 


*R. T. Vaux & Son, Sunderland ...... £09 3 
Southport.—Vicara in Kee, Birkdale. 
for Parochial oe 4 Mr. Dod, A.R.1B.A., 


liecesan surveyor, Messrs. Willink & Dot. archi- 
teeta, Cunard” buildings, Liverpool — 


*R. H. Cooper, Southport, 


—116 houses on the Guildford-road site, 
for the T.C.:— 
*Leonard Livesey, Birkdale ............... 24100 
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1g ee and fire station, 
UDC. r. J. Bailey, surveyor :— 
*Val G. Green, Spalding. 


— premises at the junction of 

id Deane street for he Spier st 

; iid. tes. architect, I 
street, Leeds 


*Wm. Nicholson & Son (Leeds), Lid 


Ask 
Bochlet"B.” 


te :— 
PARQUET FLOORING Co. 
TURPIN'S yr Sistine 





HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


RANDY PATENT WARM AIR 
LATING DATTERNS . 


GEO. WRIGHT(LONDON LT? _ 
IS MEWMAM SET OXFORD ST LONDON wt 
WODKS -MURTON WI/R A OTHERMAM 











J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 


CARPENTERS ROAD, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E15. 
Telephone : Telegrams: 


Amberst 4444 Gliksten, "Phone 
(10 lines). London. 





THE BUILDER. 


Shesteport. 668 568 houses on omy rane of the 
Bates’ Farm site, Adswood, the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. W. F. Gardner, ote Surveyor — 
*T. Davies & Son, Stockport 

Restoration of the fabric r aiep. to 
outside walle to St, Elizabeth's Church, ish, 
for the Rev. J. Watson (Rector) and Church 
Wardens :— 


*Bidder, Steepiejack & Contracting Co., 
.. Manchester 
Stoke.—New bathrooms at the hospital, - for the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital Committee 
*Public Works Dept. ...........-..-..c.-000++ 21s 8 


Stokesiey.—Garage at Great Ayton :-— 
*H. L. Forster, Windsor-street, Haverton 
Hill, Middlesbrough. 


Tratee.—Grand stand and pavilion, for the 
Sportsfield Committee :— 


*Wm. Myles 


Tunstall.—Ferro-concrete work in connection 
with ~ new church of St. Chad's, for Vicar, Rev. 
J. 0. Nicholls, and the Parochial Council. Mr. 
F. R. Lawson, architect, 3%, Glebe-street, Stoke-on- 


*Naylor & Nutt, Stoke-on-Trent. 
(Estimated cost, £14,000.) 


Walsall._Workshops, _meter department and 
other buildings, for the Electricity Department. 
Mr. J. Taylor, Borough Surveyor :— 

*B. Denning, Walsall 

Warrington.—Wiring, .etc., at Bewsey Council 
school (junior and infants’ departments), for the 
TC. r, A. M. Ker, Borough Surveyor :-— 

*H. Bibby & Co., Warrington 


Warrington. A3 type houses, for the T.C. Mr 
A. M. Ker, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 


*Clough & Gaskell, Ltd., Wigan. 


Whitehurch, Salop-—52 houses, off Station-road, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. M. W. Sowden, architect, 12 
St. Mary’s-street, Whitchurch :-— 

*G. Edge, Son & Davies, Whitchurch, 

Salop. 

Whitley (Yorks).—10 houses at Whitley, for the 
Pontefract R.D.C. Messrs. Tennant & Smith, 
F.LA.A., L.R.LB.A., architects :— 

Builder—*Keilington Joinery Co, Beal, Goole. 

Joiner—* Kellington Joinery Co., Beal, Goole. 


(£3,145 10 3.) 
Tiler—*W. P. Allison, Castleford. 
Plumber—*E. Atkin, Glasshoughton 
Plasterer—*T. W. Senior &Sons, Pontefract. 
Painter—*E. Priestley, Pontefract. 


Wigan.—Reservoir, at Haigh, and providing and 
laying 1,574 yds. or thereabouts of 4 in. cast-iron 
ont other incidental works, for the 

A. Lyne, surveyor, Bank-chambers, 


Horrocks, Westhoughton, near 


£5,013 19 


*James 
Bolton 


J.J.BTRIDGE,d 


SLATING AND it she 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ;: Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 
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Wigan.— Ware in ag tg c Mesa: 

eng Charison & gy yn Dawber street, 

ee & an ay A. RIB.A., archi. 
*Clough & Gaskell, igan. a 


elgg ge ge 
Messrs. John ag AK ections), Lid 


road. Mr. A. H. Whitehouse, hitect. 3. 
place, i an poe architect, 5, Telfer 
*A, Jenks & Son, Wolverhampton. 


eae ge For Rw 14 ; Paes. pidee “ A” 
a Ouses, fo d 
the U.D.C. Sonate om Bintwell, ty 
*Edward Oakland & Co., Lid., 
Wombwell, near Barnsley 


the works fo 


- (@) £4,306 
(b) £7 


FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING «WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Largest stock ef Second-Hand and Redreseed 
(equal te new) Granite Setts in Londen, at 
Se Rees Peteee 


and Crazy York Paving, 





HANKIN & CO. 


PAVING CONTRACTORS 
Tarmac, Tar Paving, Crazy, York and Arti- 


SO on 3 Tee Petrol Rollers for Hire. 
1 to ‘on Lorries for Hire. 


Sethnoed Ri, ew Elian, SS 


: Eltham, 1742. 





PARQUET 

WOOD BLOCK 

SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


Phone. PUTNEY 
4701-2-3- 4 





t) 








W.& .M. NEGUS,-? 


“KING JAM ES ST. S.Es 





